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ABSTRACT 


The  present  study  attempted  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  psychological  Impact  of  different  home  types  on  the  personal 
adjustment  of  adolescents.  The  scales  used  were:  Sc  (Self-control), 

So  (Socialization),  Sy  (Sociability),  Sa  (Self-acceptance),  Fe 
(Femininity)  and  Gi  (Good  Impression). 

The  writer  hypothesized  that  the  personality  characteristics 
as  measured  by  these  scales  are  in  part  a  function  of  whether  or  not 
the  home  is  broken.  Such  factors  as  time  of  breakup,  nature  of 
break,  as  well  as  sex  of  the  child  and  social  class  membership  were 
cons i dered . 

The  broken  home  sample  was  selected  by  means  of  a  question¬ 
naire  administered  to  the  Grade  X  and  Vocational  I  student  body  of 

<* 

St:  Joseph  High  School.  By  method  of  random  sampling  a  control  group 
was  obtained  from  those  classrooms  having  broken  home  students.  This 
provided  the  writer  with  a  total  sample  of  5^  students. 

A  three  factor  design  using  analysis  of  variance  was  well 
suited  for  the  present  study.  The  criterion  variables  were  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  six  CPI  scales  which  were  examined  in  relation  to  main 
effects  and  interaction  effects  of  the  three  dependent  variables: 
home— .type,  age  at  breakup  of  home,  and  sex. 

The  significant  findings  in  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  intact  home  group  differed  significantly  from 
broken  home  S  group  on  scales  Sc,  So  and  Gi  . 
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2.  The  intact  home  group  differed  significantly  from 
broken  home  D  group  on  scales  Sc  and  So. 

3.  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  age 
at  which  home  break  occurred  and  the  six  criterion  measures. 

Only  one  scale,  Fe,  indicated  significant  differences 
between  the  sexes  which  occurred  for  broken  home  S. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  incidence  of  marital  rupture  though  seemingly  arrested  in 
recent  years  is  greater  than  often  realized.  The  secular  trend  in  the 
United  States  for  the  increasing  proportion  of  divorces  affecting 
children  under  18  years  has  been  increasing  by  approximately  20,000 
annually.  A  study  by  Jacobsen  and  Jacobsen  (1959)  showed  that 
approximately  343,000  of  the  American  children  involved  in  divorce 
were  under  the  age  of  ten.  In  a  more  recent  investigation,  Bossard 
and  Boll  (1986)  stated  that  the  number  of  children  living  with  a 
mother  or  father  who  were  separated  or  divorced  was  3,435,000,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  i960  reports  of  the  United  States  Federal  Bureau  of 
Census.  Another  865,000  were  living  with  a  mother  and  stepfather. 

The  divorce  and  separation  rate  for  Canada  based  on  the  Canadian 
Conference  on  the  Family  for  1962  was  36  per  100,000  (Elkin,  1964). 

Admittedly  these  enumerations  are  incomplete  and  do  not  in¬ 
clude  other  forms  of  marital  separation  such  as  death,  prolonged 
absence  or  desertion,  nor  do  they  include  the  incidence  of  different 
forms  of  reconstituted  families.  Goode  (1956)  made  an  important  ob¬ 
servation  concerning  this  kind  of  statistical  data  in  stating  that  it 
is  not  divorce,  separation,  or  annulment  itself  which  is  of  prime 
importance  but  the  differential  effects  of  the  divided  home  and  the 
bitter  conflicts  which  led  to  these  situations.  The  significance  of 
family  life  in  character  and  personality  formation  in  our  society  is 
a  matter  of  general  agreement  (Barclay,  1959;  Goode,  1956; 
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Gardner,  1956;  Rowntree,  1956).  In  corroboration  with  this  view, 
Porter  (1955)  stated: 
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Psychologists,  sociologists,  psychiatrists,  and  others 
who  have  studied  family  life  and  human  behavior  are  in 
agreement  that  the  subtle,  d i f f i cu 1 t - to-meas ure  psycho¬ 
logical  elements  of  the  interpersonal  environment  are 
among  the  most  influential  factors  operating  to  influence 
the  personality  development  of  children  living  in  the 
family.  Of  all  the  family  relationships  which  influence 
the  child,  the  parent-child  relationship  is  probably  the 
most  significant  in  its  effect  (p.  157). 

Numerous  studies  do  in  fact  show  that  discord  of  a  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social  kind  may  be  related  to  a  break  in  the  social 
matrix  of  the  husband-wife-child  (Adam,  1946;  Langner  and  Michael 
1963;  Madow  and  Hardy,  1947;-  Toby,  1957;  Wallenstein,  1938). 
Psychologists,  while  readily  accepting  the  validity  of  such  socio¬ 
logical  implications,  have  been  slow  to  study  systematically  the 
differential  effects  of  these  stress  situations  on  the  development 
and  organization  of  the  child's  personality  (Burchinal,  1964;  Goode, 
1956;  Hawkes,  1952).  However,  in  recent  years  a  number  of  well 
designed  studies  have  refuted  the  above  common  finding.  In  general 
they  have  realized  with  respect  to  the  developmental  characteristics 
of  children  from  various  types  of  unbroken,  and  broken  and  recon¬ 
stituted  homes,  that  the  widely  held  apprehension  about  the  detri¬ 
mental  influences  of  divorce  and  separation  upon  children,  is  not 
well  founded  (Burchinal,  1964;  Landis,  1953;  Nye,  1957). 

Laymen,  teachers,  counsellors  and  professional  researchers  are 
perplexed  in  attempting  to  understand  the  deleterious  psychological 
factors  of  the  stressful  interpersonal  environment.  It  has  been 
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stated  in  different  quarters  that  few  relationships  demand  more  in¬ 
sight  and  understanding  or  hold  greater  possibilities  for  growth  and 
development  than  the  family  relationships  (Porter,  1955). 


I .  THE  PROBLEM 


The  present  study  attempted  to  determine  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  psychological  impact  of  different  home  types  on  the 
personal  adjustment  of  adolescents.  It  also  sought  to  explore  and 
clarify  the  use  of  relevant  CPI  scales  in  measuring  the  effects  of  a 
break  in  the  father-mother-child  matrix.  The  major  hypothesis  enter¬ 
tained  is  that  personality  characteristics  of  adolescents,  as 
measured  by  the  scales  Sc  (Self-control),  So  (Socialization),  Sy 
(Sociability),  Sa  (Se 1 f-acceptance)  ,  Fe  (Femininity)  and  Gi  (Good 
Impression)  are  influenced  in  part  by  home  environment  -  whether  the 
home  was  or  was  not  broken.  Such  factors  as  age  at  time  of  breakup, 
nature  of  the  break  (often  omitted  from  previous  studies),  as  well  as 
the  sex  of  the  child  and  his  social  class  membership,  were  taken  into 
cons i derat i on . 


Discussion  of  the  Problem 

On  the  basis  of  their  extensive  and  systematic  study  on  the 
impact  of  broken  home  life  on  the  child,  Bossard  and  Boll  (1966) 
stated : 


Perhaps  the  basic  situation  which  a  broken  home  creates 
for  a  child  is  internal  conflict.  A  child  ordinarily  has 
some  emotional  attachment  to  both  parents.  The  feeling  is 
independent  of  what  other  persons  think  of  the  parents,  and 
of  the  parents  relations  with  each  other  (p.  355). 
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Few  inyest igators  have  explored  the  above  mentioned  rela¬ 
tionship;  studies  by  McCord,  McCord  and  Thurber  (1962),  Boverman  and 
Irish  (1962),  and  Havighurst  (1962),  indicated  that  tensions  and  deep 
conflict  due  to  marital  ruptures  may  carry  over  directly  or  covertly 
into  the  emotional  development  of  the  child.  A  similar  view  held  by 
Wattenberg  (1955),  Frank  and  Frank  (1956),  Bossard  and  Boll  (i960), 
indicated  that  conflict  broken  homes  tend  to  make  the  children  more 
anxious  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise.  A  number  of  studies 
have  linked  various  manifestations  of  anxiety  such  as  feelings  of 
inferiority,  immaturity  and  tensions  as  a  result  of  fatherless 
families  (Bach,  19^6;  Rosenberg,  1965;  Rouman,  1956).  Delinquent 
studies  reveal  that  asocial  behavior  and  aggressive  tendencies  are 
more  often  found  in  homes  broken  by  conflict  than  by  death  (Glueck' 
and  Glueck,  1957;  Kvaraceus,  19^5;  McCord  et  al . ,  1 962) . 

Another  situation  which  develops  is  that  the  unstable  home 
life  sets  up  for  the  child  an  inadequate  role  model.  More  specifi¬ 
cally  lack  of  identification  when  experienced  in  early  childhood  was 
found  by  Lynn  and  Sawrey  (1959),  Martin  and  Stendler  (1959),  and 
Sears,  Pintler  and  Sears  (19^6)  to  result  in  delayed  sex  role 
i denti fi cation . 

While  these  studies  are  based  upon  early  childhood,  other 
investigators  (Ball,  1962;  Boverman  and  Irish,  1962;  Havighurst, 
1962;  Torrance,  19^5)  found  that  feelings  of  inferiority,  poor 
self-esteem  and  lack  of  confidence  are  associated  with  broken  homes 
of  older  children.  However  in  a  comparative  study,  Burchinal  (196*0 
found  no  support  for  the  generalization  of  greater  incidence  of 
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personality  disturbances  in  adolescents  from  different  types  of 
broken  homes  as  compared  to  intact  homes. 

Studies  based  on  early  childhood  indicated  that  due  to  father 
absence,  children  exhibit  dependent  (Stolz,  195*0  and  less  aggressive 
behavior  (Lynn  and  Sawrey,  1959;  Sears  et  al.,  1946).  McCord  et  al., 
(1962)  attributed  feminine-aggressive  behavior  in  middle  childhood  to 
confused  sex  role  learning  in  early  years.  Other  studies,  Bartlett 
and  Horrocks  ( 1 9  57)  ,  Havighurst  (1962),  and  Torrance  (1944)  with 
respect  to  adolescents,  indicated  significantly  more  aggressive  mal¬ 
adjustment  among  boys,  while  withdrawn  maladjustment  is  more  prevalent 
among  girls  from  broken  homes  (Havighurst,  1952).  Other  effects  on 
personality  associated  with  broken  homes  is  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
social  approval,  and  general  peer  group  maladjustment  (Boll,  1952; 
Hathaway  and  Monachesi,  1955;  Lynn  and  Sawrey,  1959;  Torrance, 

194*0  .  The  present  investigation  attempted  to  give  some  support  tor 
the  above  findings. 

In  addition  to  conflict  broken  homes  precipitating  personal 
maladjustment,  other  related  factors  are  taken  into  consideration, 
such  as  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  the  disruption.  Monahan 
(I960),  Rouman  (1950),  and  Mischel  (1951),  observed  that  the  absence 
of  an  adult  male  in  the  home  affects  the  personality  of  the  younger 
child  more  than  the  older  one. 

The  sex  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  sex  of  the  remaining 
parent  merits  consideration.  Taylor  (1938),  Frank  and  Frank  (1956), 
and  Martin  and  Stendler  (1959)  gave  support  to  the  finding  that  girls, 
particularly  in  fatherless  homes,  seem  to  fare  more  poorly  than  do. 
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boys.  With  regard  to  sex  of  the  remaining  parent,  Wattenberg  (1955), 
and  Martin  and  Stendler  (1959)  supported  the  finding  that  although 
there  were  fewer  motherless  homes,  the  motherless  homes  were  not  dis¬ 
rupted  to  the  same  degree  as  the  fatherless  homes. 

The  socio-economic  factor  in  relation  to  family  rupture  was 
investigated  by  Hollingshead  (1957),  Monahan  (1957),  and  Burchinal 
(196*0.  Their  findings  supported  the  contention  that  the  ratio  of 
broken  homes  in  the  lower  socio-economic  class  is  greater  than  the 
ratio  of  broken  homes  in  the  middle  or  upper  class. 

I  I  .  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Intact  home  is  a  home  in  which  both  of  the  original  parents 
are  present. 

B roken  home  is  a  home  resulting  in  marital  rupture  due  to 
death,  divorce,  separation  or  desertion. 

Broken  home  S  is  a  home  broken  by  a  stress  or  conflict  such 
as  divorce,  separation,  or  desertion. 

Broken  home  D  is  a  home  broken  by  a  non-conflict  situation 
such  as  the  death  of  one  of  the  parents. 

Personal ?  ty  is  defined  as  a  cluster  of  interrelated  traits 
largely  acquired  through  socialization.  These  traits  result  in  con¬ 
sistent  ways  of  responding  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  environment  and 
are  assumed  measurable  by  means  of  a  personality  inventory. 

Maladjustment  is  defined  as  a  score  below  the  fiftieth  per¬ 
centile  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  on  each  scale  con¬ 
sidered.  Maladjustment  indicates  a  lack  of  inner  harmony  of  forces 
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resulting  in  poor  personal  and  social  adjustment  in  relation  to  self 
and  others  (Gough,  i960). 

Socio-economic  status  is  defined  as  a  score  designating  social 
class  level  and  is  based  on  Pineo  and  Porter's  (I967)  Occupational 
Prestige  Scale  for  Canada. 

III.  POSTULATES 

Postul ate  I .  High  scores  on  the  California  Psychological 
Inventory  are  positively  related  to  child  adjustment  in  the  home 
milieu. 

Postulate  I  I .  The  attitude  of  lower  class  parents  toward 
child  rearing,  work,  education  and  religion  differ  from  both  the 
middle  class  and  the  upper  class. 

Postulate  III.  A  stressful  broken  home  situation  without  the 
presence  of  a  male  who  serves  as  role-model,  consummator  of  the 

1 

marriage  relation,  and  financial  supporter,  results  more  readily  in 
maladjustment  among  the  children. 

IV.  HYPOTHESIS 

The  hypothesis  of  the  present  study  attempted  to  relate  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  to  home  environment.  The  three  types  of 
homes  considered  are  the  following: 

1  .  Intact  home . 

2.  Broken  home  S  (stressful  broken  home) . 

3.  Broken  home  D  (non-stressf ul  broken  home) . 
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Assessment  of  personality  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
selected  scales  from  the  California  Psychological  Inventory,  Sc 
(Self-control),  So  ^Socialization),  Sy  (Sociability),  Sa  (Self¬ 
acceptance),  and  Fe  (Femininity)  and  Gi  (Good  Impression).  The 
socio-economic  status  co-variable  is  being  held  constant  in  each 
of  the  hypotheses. 

Hypothesis  I 

A.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  S  wi  1  1  score 
significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scales  So,  Sc,  Sy,  Sa,  Fe  and  Gi  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

B.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  D  wi 1 1  score 
significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scales  Sc,  So,  Sy,  Sa,  Fe  and  Gi  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

Hypothes i s  I  I 

A.  The  younger  the  child  when  the  home  was  broken,  the  lower 
the  adjustment  scores  on  the  scales  So,  Sc,  Sy,  Sa,  Fe  and  Gi . 

Hypothes is  III 

A.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  S  will  score  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scales  Sc,  So,  Sy,  Sa,  Fe  and  Gi  than  boys 
from  broken  homes  S  when  compared  to  the  intact  home  groups. 

B.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  D  will  score  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  on  CPI  scales  So,  Sc,  Sy,  Sa,  Fe  and  Gi  than  boys  from 
broken  homes  D  when  compared  to  the  intact  home  groups. 
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V.  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

An  effort  was  made  to  add  knowledge  and  understanding  regard¬ 
ing  the  goals  of  personality  development  with  respect  to  different 
forms  of  family  circumstances.  The  adolescent  stage  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  intense  interest  to  psychologists  and  educators.  As  a 
developmental  phase,  it  bridges  childhood  with  adulthood,  and  in  our 
society,  is  important  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  maturation 
process  both  physically  and  emotionally. 

Broken  home  children  can  be  expected  to  have  many  personal 
problems;  however  much  might  be  accomplished  if  an  early  awareness  of 
adolescents'  attitudes  and  personalities  could  be  achieved.  A  person 
who  is  emotionally  insecure,  who  is  unhappy  about  his  family  situ¬ 
ation,  who  is  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  who  feels  at  odds  with 
society,  will  not  adjust  well  to  the  classroom  demands. 

School  administrators  especially  would  be  interested  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  unfulfilled  needs  of  adolescents  by  fitting  them  to  a  more 
productive  program. 

School  counsellors  could  use  the  CPI  as  a  screening  device  to 
identify  the  specific  problems  of  students.  Counselling  groups 
which  might  be  based  on  'similar  problems'  could  serve  in  the  best 
interest  and  welfare  of  these  adolescents. 

Social  workers  who  often  have  to  relate  to  adolescents  from 
broken  homes  would  find  knowledge  relating  to  the  personality  of  an 
adolescent  from  these  homes  particularly  useful.  Such  information 
may  be  utilized  in  understanding  the  unfulfilled  needs  the  absent 
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parent  may  create  in  a  child  and  the  role  with  which  the  social 
worker  might  best  become  inyolyed. 

In  general,  information  about  the  personality  characteristics 
of  these  children  would  be  inyaluable  to  all  those  involved  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  adolescent. 


CHAPTER  I  I 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

In  examining  the  literature  that  is  currently  available  one 
finds  much  work  has  been  done  which  has  resulted  in  considerable 
disagreement  and  lack  of  clarity  about  a  number  of  fundamental  effects 
resulting  from  unfortunate  home  circumstances.  The  approach  adopted 
by  the  writer  was  to  develop  a  functional  framework  centred  around 
three  major  and  related  categories:  (1)  broken  home  studies,  (2) 
maternal  influence  studies,  (3)  and  paternal  influence  studies.  As 
well,  a  further  breakdown  with  respect  to  age,  sex,  and  socio¬ 
economic  status  was  presented.  An  attempt  to  synthesize  the  various 
home  effects  on  a  child's  personality  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter . 

I.  RESEARCH  RELATING  TO  BROKEN  HOMES 

A  disrupted  home  may  be  conceived  as  a  breakdown  of  unity, 
loyalty,  and  consensus  of  the  normal  functioning  of  the  family  unit 
(Goode,  1964).  One  of  the  variables  of  family  living  which  appear  to 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  relationship  between  parents 
and  children  and  the  resulting  degree  of  personality  growth  is  that 
of  marital  adjustment  of  the  parents.  In  discussing  this  point 
Rosenberg  (1965)  stated: 
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Among  the  important  problems  besetting  modern  society 
is  the  high  frequency  of  marital  rupture  whether  expressed 
in  divorce,  separation  or  separation  by  death.  Family 
break  up  may  result  from  problems  of  the  parents  but  it 
generates  problems  in  the  child.  It  is  a  common  ob¬ 
servation  that  delinquency  and  emotional  disturbance 
often  appear  among  children  from  such  broken  homes  (p.  85). 

The  specific  situation  created  for  the  child  is  a  conflict 
one.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  the  child's  basic  self- 
concept  is  determined  by  the  variations  in  behavior  on  the  part  of 
his  parents  as  they  relate  to  his  basic  human  or  security  needs.  His 
worth-whileness  and  his  intrinsic  value  of  himself  is  first  and  hence 
most  crucially  demonstrated  to  him  by  the  'security'  expressions  of  • 
his  parents.  Corroborating  this  view  Wattenberg  (1955)  stated: 

...to  the  emotion  at  the  loss  of  a  parent  is  the 
conflict  in  loyalties  when  there  is  a  desertion, 
separation,  or  divorce.  In  the  quarreling  which  pre¬ 
cedes  such  happenings,  children  may  hear  parents  charge 
each  other  with  being  responsible  for  the  misconduct  or 
bad  traits  of  the  children.  When  the  final  break  is 
made,  the  children  may  often  feel  that  they  have  been 
rejected  or  abandoned  (p .  1  98)  . 

In  a  similar  frame  of  reference  Boverman  (1962)  conjectured 
that  divorce  and  separation  are  symptomatic  of  those  personalities 
which  have  failed  to  achieve  adequate  adjustment  to  their  spouses  and 
occur  more  frequently  among  those  who  are  less  competent  as  parents. 

In  the  event  of  re-marriage,  these  inadequacies  of  personality  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate. 

On  the  basis  of  their  well  controlled  study  McCord  et  a  1 . , 
(1962)  cited  evidence  that  confirms  the  above  assumption.  Many  of  the 
effects  often  presumed  to  result  from  parental  absence  were  largely 
attributed  to  certain  parental  characteristics:  intense  conflict, 
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rejection  and  deviance  which  are  most  prevalent  in  broken  families. 
Goode  (1956)  in  a  related  study  indicated  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
conscious  feeling  of  abandonment  that  is  greatest  for  the  child  of 
divorced  or  separated  parents. 

In  view  of  the  suggested  relationship,  the  present  author  con¬ 
tends  that  a  strained  interpersonal  environment  will  reflect  total 
personality  maladjustment  which  may  be  tapped  by  a  personality 
i nventory . 

Rosenberg  (1965)  found  incidences  of  marital  rupture  to  be 
strongly  associated  with  physiological  symptoms  of  anxiety.  Children 
of  divorced  parents  are  18  per  cent  more  likely  than  children  from 
intact  homes  to  report  four  or  more  psychosomatic  symptoms.  Children 
who  were  very  young  were  more  inclined  to  develop  low  self-esteem. 

Two  investigators  explored  the  relationship  between  broken 
homes  and  mental  health.  This  large  scale  Manhattan  research  pro¬ 
ject  carried  out  by  Langner  and  Michael  ( 1 9^3 )  indicated  poor  mental 
health  is  associated  with  divorce,  separation  or  death  of  mother  or 
father.  Early  breaks  in  family  life  showed  greatest  mental  health 
risks.  Remarriage  of  remaining  parent  is  linked  to  the  offspring's 
poor  mental  health.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  1,656  patients  who 
were  divorced  or  separated  had  come  from  family  backgrounds  that 
experienced  a  childhood  home  broken  by  divorce,  separation  or 
desertion  of  either  parent. 

Boll  (1962)  cited  a  study  involving  200  Kentucky  students. 

The  comparison  of  adolescents  from  broken  homes  with  those  whose  home 
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life  was  stable,  revealed  that  personality  maladjustment  is  more 
prevalent  among  the  children  from  disrupted  families.  Boys  from 
broken  homes  indicated  on  the  MMP I  inventory  a  personality  pattern 
characterized  by  depression,  lack  of  confidence  in  self,  lack  of 
optimism  and  lack  of  youthful  energy.  Girls  from  these  broken  homes 
had  a  high  incidence  of  worry  or  lack  of  confidence.  Although  the 
girls  had  a  higher  'faking  good'  tendency,  they  did  not  appear  as 
maladjusted  as  did  the  boys  in  the  comparable  age  group. 

In  another  study,  Hathaway  and  Monachesi  (1965)  gave  evidence 
to  support  the  hypothesis  that  personality  development  in  broken 
homes  is  less  adequate  than  representative  intact  homes.  The  data 
show  a  sharply  increased  incidence  of  psychopathic  symptoms  in 
adolescents  from  broken  homes.  Boys  had  a  high  schizoid  profile 
while  girls  had  a  profile  which  showed  negative,  difficult  tendencies 
lack  in  social  grace  and  apathy.  An  earlier  study  by  Glueck  and 
Glueck  (1959)  lends  support  to  the  above  findings. 

Havighurst  (1962),  in  an  interesting  study  of  adolescents  in 
River  City,  found  that  children  which  were  identified  as  maladjusted 
came  typically  from  unstable  families.  Both  maladjusted  groups 
(based  on  CPI  ratings)  had  twice  as  high  a  proportion  of  homes  broken 
by  divorce  or  separation  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  Boys  were 
more  likely  to  show  aggressive  maladjustment  while  girls  were  more 
likely  to  show  withdrawn  maladjustment. 

Madow  and  Hardy  (19^7)  worked  with  211  neurotic  soldiers  to 
test  the  assumption  that  incidence  of  broken  homes  might  well  be  a 
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predominant  factor  in  the  background  of  neurosis  of  these  soldiers. 

A  total  of  36  per  cent  of  the  men  came  from  homes  broken  before  these 
men  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  Of  this  group,  59  per  cent  des¬ 
cribed  their  home  situations  as  definitely  unhappy  as  compared  with  22 
per  cent  in  the  group  raised  by  both  parents.  Scores  on  the  Porter- 
Gillespie  Scales  indicated  that  three  times  as  many  neurotic  patients 
came  from  broken  homes  as  did  those  from  normal  homes.  Outstanding 
symptoms  found  were  fears,  compulsive  behavior,  temper  tantrums, 
shyness,  nightmares  and  emotional  instability. 

Torrance  (19^5),  in  a  study  gave  strong  evidence  for  broken 
homes  being  associated  with  the  high  incidence  of  retardation  and 
emotional  problems  of  the  children.  The  personality  characteristics 
found  among  adolescents  were  lack  of  self-control,  self-centredness, 
exaggerated  tendency  to  anger,  depression,  and  lack  of  sensitivity 
to  social  approval.  The  broken  home  group  showed  l.b  times  as  many 
cases  of  retardation,  1.3  times  as  many  emotional  problems  and  1.3 
times  as  many  social  problems  as  compared  to  the  matched  group. 

Stepchild  Studies 

Nye  (1957)  compared  selected  characteristics  of  several  age 
groups  of  800  high  school  students.  These  were  youths  from  unhappy 
but  unbroken  families,  happy  homes  and  several  forms  of  broken  or  re¬ 
constituted  homes.  No  differences  were  found  among  the  personal  ad¬ 
justments  of  adolescents  in  unhappy,  unbroken  families  and  those  in 
broken  families  in  the  area  of  school  relationships,  delinquency, 
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companionship  and  church.  In  general  children  from  families  broken 
by  divorce  did  not  have  poorer  adjustment  than  children  from  families 
broken  in  other  ways.  Children  living  in  mother-only  households 
scored  higher  in  parent-child  relationships,  but  in  other  ways  their 
adjustment  levels  were  generally  similar  to  those  of  other  youths. 
Furthermore  it  was  noted  that  reconstructed  families,  those  into 
which  stepparents  had  been  incorporated,  often  brought  about  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  parent-child  adjustment  as  a  result  of  remarriage. 

Burchinal  (1964)  worked  with  a  large  sample  of  adolescent 
children  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  sample  was  classified  according 
to  family  type  (broken,  unbroken  and  reconstituted  families)  as  well 
as  social  class.  The  dependent  variables  were  adolescent  character¬ 
istics.  Data  used  to  measure  personality  characteristics  were 
derived  from  various  personality  inventories  (including  scales  from 
the  Minnesota  Test  of  Personality)  which  resulted  in  eleven  measures 
of  personality  characteri sti cs .  Non  significant  differences  were 
found  in  a  majority  of  the  relationships  tested.  The  author  continues 
by  stating  that  the  acceptance  of  this  conclusion  requires  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  widely  held  belief  about  the  detrimental  effects  on 
children  of  divorce  and  other  forms  of  broken  homes. 

A  concerted  effort  by  Boverman  and  Irish  ( 1 96Z)  was  a  more 
carefully  controlled  study  using  extremely  large  samples  (29,000 
teenagers).  The  analyses  were  made  on  scales  comparable  to  the 
Guttman-type  scale.  The  child-parent  adjustment  categories  measured 
specifically  affectional  orientations  toward  parents.  In  all  aspects 
thus  studied,  homes  involving  steprel at  ions  had  a  significantly 
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greater  amount  of  stress,  ambivalence,  and  low  cohesiveness  than  did 
normal  homes.  Furthermore  this  study  indicated  that  the  step¬ 
mothers  have  more  difficult  roles  than  do  stepfathers.  Stepdaughters 
generally  manifested  more  extreme  reactions  towards  their  parents 
than  did  stepsons.  Furthermore  stepparents  affected  the  adjustment 
level  to  the  natural  parents  in  a  somewhat  diminishing  level  of 
adj  us  tment . 

It  appears  that  children  from  broken  homes,  as  a  result  of 
stressful  and  conflicting  personalities  operating  may  develop  person¬ 
ality  problems  characterized  by  feeling  of  anxiety,  rejection,  or 
abandonment,  low  self-esteem,  self-confidence,  and  a  general 
emotional  instability. 

II.  RESEARCH  PERTAINING  TO  PARENTAL  INFLUENCE 

Psychologists,  sociologists,  psychiatrists  and  other  persons 
involved  in  dealing  with  problems  of  youngsters  lend  support  to  the 
writer's  belief  that  the  parental  influence  is  of  major  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  personality  of  the  adolescents  (Hawkes, 
1952;  Porter,  1954;  Wallenstein,  1938). 

Perhaps  Porter's  (1955)  views  based  upon  studies  of  100 
parents  of  school  age  children  are  more  representative  of  prevailing 
thought  with  regard  to  the  parental  contribution  of  formation  of 
children's  personalities.  He  concluded:  "Of  all  the  family  re¬ 
lationships  which  influence  the  child,  the  parent-child  relationship 
is  probably  the  most  significant  in  its  effect  (p .  157)." 
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Maternal  Influence 

While  a  good  many  authors  agree  upon  the  importance  of  early 
home  life  on  the  child's  personality  formation,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  research  into  the  direction  and  form  that  this  influence  might 
take. 

Often  studies  examining  the  undesirable  cha racte r i s t i cs  in 
the  mother  are  inconclusive.  However  some  effort  has  been  made  to 
clarify  this  problem. 

The  mother  may  be  both  rejectant  and  over-protective 
(Burchinal,  1958;  Gleuk,  1950;  McCord  et  al.,  1981).  Sears  (1957) 
found  mothers  of  disturbed  children  were  more  restrictive,  over- 
indulgent  and  negative  in  their  maternal  attitudes  toward  child 
rearing.  A  mother  may  have  been  an  inconsistent  person  who,  as 
stated  by  Karpman  (1953),  would  produce  feelings  of  frustration  and 
failures  in  the  child  because  of  the  latters  inability  to  predict  and 
conform  to  her  demands.  She  may  thus  provide  a  model  against  which 
to  rebel  due  to  the  consequent  frustrations  she  would  cause  the  child 
to  experience.  Furthermore  this  may  result  in  stereotyped  mal¬ 
adaptive  behavior  often  found  in  broken  homes. 

Bayley  and  Schaefer  (1 980)  developed  ratings  of  maternal  be¬ 
havior  that  were  based  on  records  of  longitudinal  growth  study  of  58 
children.  The  analysis  of  observed  maternal  behavior  was  found  to 
confirm  findings  from  other  similar  studies  concerning  child-rearing 
practices.  Those  mothers  coming  from  the  lower  socio-economic  status 
indicated  a  tendency  to  be  more  controlling,  irritable,  and  punitive, 
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while  those  from  the  higher  socio-economic  status  tend  to  be  warm, 
understanding,  and  accepting.  The  differences  were  evident  more  for 
the  mothers  of  the  girls. than  for  mothers  of  the  boys. 

In  a  study  by  McCord,  McCord  and  Howard  ( 1 96 1 )  on  parents  of 
aggressive  boys  as  indicated  by  ratings  by  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  social  workers,  it  was  found  that  aggressive  mal¬ 
adjusted  boys  tended  to  be  either  over  controlled  (k0%)  or  subnormal ly 
controlled  by  their  mothers.  Furthermore  the  results  indicated 

that  95  per  cent  of  the  aggressive  boys  were  raised  in  a  home  with  at 
least  one  rejecting  parent.  It  was  concluded  that  generally  the 
aggressive  maladjusted  boys  were  most  likely  to  come  from  homes  whose 
parents  were,  rejecting,  negative,  failing  to  impose  direct  controls 
upon  behavior,  offering  examples  of  deviance  and  were  themselves 
often  involved  in  conflict. 

Bowlby  Cl  9^7)  provided  perhaps  the  greatest  support  for  the 
maternal  influence  upon  delinquents  in  his  study  of  kb  juvenile 
thieves  seen  in  a  London  Guidance  Clinic  during  the  years  1 93&  to 
1939.  The  study  generally  concluded  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
significant  mother-child  relationship.  More  specifically  it  was  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  unnececessary  interferences  and  frustrations  put 
upon  the  child  by  a  mother  described  as  being  irritable,  critical  and 
nagging  tended  to  result  in  excessive  anger  and  aggression  in  the 
child.  The  frustrations  were  thought  to  increase  need  for  affection 
and  for  symbols  of  that  affection  not  derivable  from  the  mother. 

A  symposium  organized  by  Karpman  (1953)  reported  a  large 
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study  by  J.  Lander  of  114  mothers  of  delinquent  boys  of  which  55 
showed  evidence  of  maternal  rejection  and  20  of  these  were  at  the 
prenatal  level.  The  child's  typical  reaction  to  rejection  was  in¬ 
creased  anxiety  and  insecurity  making  for  destructive  aggression  and 
hate.  As  a  group,  the  children  lacked  motivation  for  giving  up  the 
pleasure  of  aggressive  wishes  and  the  need  to  punish  the  depriving 
outside  world. 

The  relationships  between  the  needs  of  adolescents  and  broken 
homes  was  examined  by  Bartlett  and  Horrocks  (1958).  The  factor- 

analytic  method  was  applied  to  Horrocks -Lucas  Needs  Questionnaire 

/ 

which  was  answered  by  hh  adolescents  having  one  parent.  It  was  felt 
that  adolescents  having  only  one  parent  tended  to  receive  less  re¬ 
cognition  and  affection  from  adults  and  in  order  to  compensate  for 
this  lack  they  seemed  to  be  striving  for  attention  from  the  opposite 
sex. 

Support  for  the  concepts  of  the  above  findings  came  from 
Clothier  (1961)  in  her  study  of  unmarried  mothers.  She  concluded 
that  the  adolescent  who  has  not  experienced  the  giving  and  taking  re¬ 
lationship  of  love  or  those  receiving  only  casual  interest  on  the 
part  of  substitute  parents  tended  to  misinterpret  the  attention  of 
boys  as  love.  Those  adolescents  judged  as  being  most  disturbed  were 
those  deprived  of  mothers'  love,  which  is  needed  for  direction  of 
sexual  urges  toward  later  marriage  and  family  life. 

The  Gluecks  (1950),  and  Bandura  and  Walters  (1959),  found  that 
the  antisocial  aggressive  person  was  the  product  of  an  environment 
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characterized  by  familiar  discord,  and  parental  inconsistency.  The 
Gleuks  (1950)  in  studying  500  boys  aged  11  to  18,  paired  with  non¬ 
delinquents,  stated  that  2b  per  cent  of  the  mothers  of  delinquents  as 
compared  with  15  per  cent  of  mothers  with  non-delinquents  showed 
clear  evidence  of  being  overp rotect i ve .  In  addition  they  found  21 
per  cent  as  compared  with  3  per  cent  were  indifferent  and  7  per  cent 
were  openly  hostile  and  rejective.  Bandura  and  Walters  (1959)  in  a 
smaller  study  of  52  adolescent  boys,  26  of  whom  had  antisocial  his¬ 
tories  came  to  a  conclusion  similar  to  the  Gleuks  with  regard  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  parents  of  aggressive  antisocial  boys. 

In  a  study  of  133  families  containing  153  delinquents  ad¬ 
judged  on  basis  of  offenses,  Healy  and  Bronner  (1936)  concluded  that 
91  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  provided  evidence  of  unsatisfactory 
home  life  as  compared  to  13  per  cent  of  the  control  group.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  noted  bS  out  of  96  of  the  delinquents  felt  keenly  re¬ 
jected,  deprived  and  insecure  as  well  expressed  real  or  fancied  in¬ 
adequacies  of  their  home. 

Paternal  Influence 

In  the  last  decade,  the  literature  has  become  replete  with 
evidences  suggesting  the  multifarious  effects  on  child's  personality 
development  as  a  result  of  an  absent  father.  Current  mode  of  opinion 
is  adequately  expressed  by  Goode  (1956)  who  stated: 
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At  every  developmental  phase  of  childhood  the  child 
needs  the  father  (who  is  usually  the  absent  parent)  as 
an  object  of  love,  security,  or  identification,  or  even 
as  a  figure  against  whom  to  rebel  safely. ...It  would  be 
surprising  if  the  absence  of  the  father  had  no  effect 
on  the  child  (p .  3 09) . 

Bach's  (19^6)  position  is  in  line  with  the  above  concept.  He 
noted  considerable  research  has  given  evidence  to  support  the  con¬ 
tention  that  those  children  who  do  not  have  suitable  models  to 
emulate  may  suffer  in  future  development  of  their  personality. 
Furthermore  he  stated: 

It  is  not  surprising  that  complications  in  this 
relationship  are  found  in  the  histories  of  many  in¬ 
dividuals  with  adjustment  difficulties  and  that  clinical 
studies  of  young  adults  show  that  respect  and  affection 
for  the  father  is  more  character! sti c  for  satisfying  home 
adjustment  than  the  presence  of  sentimental  respect  and 
affection  for  the  mother  (p .  63). 

The  influence  of  father  absence  on  the  child  was  studied  by 
Lynn  and  Sawrey  (1959),  a  much  quote  study  in  this  area.  The  families 
of  sailors  were  compared  with  other  families  of  the  same  social  class 
in  which  the  fathers  were  present.  The  absence  of  the  fathers  often 
extended  for  two  or  more  years.  The  results  showed  the  wives  of  the 
sailors  were  more  isolated  from  social  contacts,  more  overprotect i ve 
and  more  concerned  with  obedience  rather  than  happiness  and  self- 
realization  for  their  children  than  were  the  mothers  from  intact 
homes.  The  boys  of  the  sailor  families  tended  to  be  infantile  and 
dependent.  They  manifested  conflict  over  identification  through  com¬ 
pensatory  or  over  masculine  behavior  as  compared  with  the  father- 
present  boys.  Confirming  evidence  by  a  similar  study  done  by  Rouman 
(1956)  showed  that  the  elementary  age  child  seems  to  be  more  affected 
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by  his  lack  of  an  adult  male  figure.  The  female  child  was  found  to 
be  less  affected. 

In  an  earlier  study,  Bach  (I9^l6)  tried  to  determine  the  impact 
of  father-child  relationship  in  terms  of  child's  perception  and 
attitudes  towards  the  father  figure.  The  father-separated  children 
who  were  between  6-10  years  old,  produced  an  idealistic  fantasy 
picture  of  the  father  who  had  enjoyed  his  family  as  compared  to  the 
control  group  where  the  father  was  present.  Furthermore  this  fantasy 
father  showed  very  little  hostility  and  did  not  exert  his  authority 

over  the  child ren . 

/ 

Sears  et  al,,  ( 1 9^+6 )  reported  fantasy  aggression  of  pre¬ 
school  children  in  their  study.  The  boys  of  a  comparable  age  group 
to  the  above  study  showed  greater  amounts  of  aggressive  fantasies  and 
girls  exceeded  in  stereotyped  behavior.  The  father-separated  child 
produced  an  idealized  and  feminine  fantasy  picture  of  the  father  as 
compared  to_  the  control  group  who  showed  more  'aggressive'  tendencies. 

McCord  et  al.,  (19^2)  examined  the  effects  of  paternal  ab¬ 
sence  on  105  boys  who  lost  one  or  both  parents.  Contrary  to  studies 
cited  that  male  children  would  develop  unusually  strong  feminine 
components,  it  was  found  neither  homosexuality  nor  dependency  differ¬ 
entiated  significantly  between  boys  whose  fathers  were  absent  and 
those  whose  fathers  were  present.  The  scales  on  aggression  however, 
were  significantly  related  to  father's  absence.  Eighty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  broken  home  boys,  as  opposed  to  67  per  cent  of  those  from 
intact  homes,  were  moderately  or  strongly  aggressive.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  concluded  that  many  of  the  effects  often  presumed  to  result 
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from  paternal  absence  can  largely  be  attributed  to  certain  parental 
characteristics:  intense  conflict,  rejection,  and  deyiance  which 
occur  more  commonly  in  broken  families. 

Mussen  ( 1 96 1 )  in  his  excellent  study  hypothesized  that  adol¬ 
escent  boys  who  were  strongly  identified  with  the  male  sex  role  are 
more  likely  to  be  stable  emotionally  and  better  adjusted  socially 
than  boys  low  in  masculinity.  The  group  consisted  of  20  subjects 
with  the  most  masculine  scores  and  19  subjects  with  the  most  feminine 
scores.  Besides  being  given  a  series  of  personality  tests,  rating  of 
drives,  appearances,  personality  and  social  behavior  were  made.  The 
highly  masculine  group  exceeded  the  others  in  over-all  adjustment  as 
judged  from  the  adjustment  inventory.  The  subjects  were  also  rated 
as  more  contented,  more  relaxed,  more  exuberant  and  smoother  in 
social  functioning.  In  general,  It  appeared  that  a  high  degree  of 
masculine  identification  during  adolescence  tends  to  be  associated 
with  personal  adequacy  felt  at  home,  and  emotional  stability  during 
that  period. 

From  the  above  studies,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  male  adol¬ 
escent  in  the  course  of  making  the  difficult  transition  from  child¬ 
hood  to  adolescence  experiences  major  adjustment  with  respect  to 
peers,  opposite  sex  and  parents.  It  is  not  surprising  in  the 
writer's  opinion  that  additional  stress  from  a  broken  or  recon¬ 
stituted  home  may  produce  heightened  anxiety  or  frustration  leading  to 
maladjustment  in  the  personalities  of  adolescents. 
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III.  AGE  OF  DISRUPTION 

Another  factor  which  may  affect  the  child's  personality  is  his 
age  at  the  time  of  the  family  disruption.  Sears  et  al.,  (19^6)  found 
that  if  the  father  had  been  absent  from  the  home  his  preschool -age 
son  is  likely  to  be  delayed  in  acquiring  sex  appropriate  behavior 
patte  rns . 

Similarly,  Monahan  (i960)  found  the  age  of  a  child  at  the 
time  of  family  disruption  as  being  a  significant  factor  in  personal 
maladjustment.  Lack  of  proper  training  during  the  child's  character 
forming  years  and  the  frequent  incidences  of  broken  homes  were  found 
to  be  the  most  causal  factors  in  later  delinquency.  As  well,  it  was 
conjectured  most  criminal  careers  have  their  inception  at  a  very 
early  age.  Glueck  (1959)  corroborates  this  view  by  citing  evidence 
indicating  that  very  young  children  subjected  to  uprooting  experiences 

4 

are  more  likely  to  become  delinquent. 

In  another  study  by  Rouman  0956)  the  significant  age  found 
to  have  bearing  on  adjustment  was  during  the  elementary  years  of  a 
child  resulting  primarily  from  the  lack  of  an  adult  male  figure.  The 
younger  girls  were  found  to  be  less  affected  than  younger  boys,  and 
older  girls  were  more  affected  than  older  boys. 

Rosenberg  (I965),  attributed  great  significance  to  early 
separation  of  the  family  and  its  resulting  impact  on  the  child  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  young  child  is  extremely  impressionable  at  this  time 
of  life  and  that  the  turmoil  of  divorce,  separation  or  death  may  have 
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a  traumatic  effect  of  which  the  child  may  not  fully  recover. 

McCord  et  al.,  (1962)  had  found  years  of  middle  childhood 
would  be  critical  ones  in  the  development  of  sex  identification  and 
that  death  of  a  father  seemed  highly  productive  of  this  type  of  con¬ 
fused  sex  role  behavior.  It  was  generally  concluded  that  death  of 
the  father  may  raise  conflict  in  the  male  child  as  a  result  of  his 
desire  to  replace  the  father  and  his  denial  of  this  desire. 

With  respect  to  early  family  break,  Frank  and  Frank  (1956), 
stated  that  when  a  parent  has  been  dead  for  some  time,  the  full  impact 
of  the  loss  may  not  strike  the  youngster  until  adolescence.  Crucial 
new  problems  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  masculine  or  feminine  role 
may  result  in  nostalgia,  confusion,  and  a  need  for  comfort. 

IV.  SEX 

Sex  of  the  child  and  the  remaining  parent,  according  to  a 
study  done  by  Martin  and  Stendler  (1959),  is  an  aspect  which  must  be 
considered.  The  loss  of  a  father  was  believed  to  affect  the  family 
differently  than  loss  of  a  mother.  If  a  father  was  absent,  the  mother 
may  become  a  bread  winner,  disciplinarian,  source  of  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  as  v/ell  as  homemaker. 

A  study  done  by  Stephens  (I96I)  indicated  there  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  tendency  for  fatherless  homes  to  produce  boys  who  are 
overtly  feminine.  This  is  perhaps  the  result  of  mothers  in  fatherless 
homes  becoming  more  sexually  attached  to  the  boys  as  compared  to  boys 


from  an  intact  home. 
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Winch  (1962)  observed  that  in  father-absent  homes  the  girls 
more  frequently  go  outside  of  the  nuclear  family  for  fulfillment  of 
the  soci a  1 i z i ng-educat ional  functions  as  compared  to  the  father- 
present  home. 

Martin  and  Stendler  (1959)  supported  this  view.  In  a  broken 
home  the  absence  of  a  father  in  the  early  years  would  come  at  a 
crucial  time.  To  the  growing  young  girl  the  father  would  serve  as  a 
reinforcer  of  her  femininity;  to  the  growing  boy,  the  father  would 
provide  a  model  for  learning  his  masculine  role.  However  if  the 
father  is  absent  an  unsatisfied  need  may  be  created  in  the  girl.  To 
this  Taylor  (1938)  added  that  though  the  mother  was  a  valuable  model 
in  serving  as  example  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  woman,  it  is  the  father 
who  would  best  give  her  the  needed  assurance  from  an  important  member 
of  the  opposite  sex  that  she  was  both  attractive  and  lovable. 

Of  direct  relevance  to  the  present  research  is  a  study  done 
by  Frank  and  Frank  (1956).  The  evidence  indicated  adolescent  girls 
living  with  'mothers  only1  became  exceedingly  hostile  to  their  mothers 
and  expressed  feelings  of  resentment  of  being  deprived  of  their 
father.  The  results  also  indicated  that  the  girl  usually  idealized 
the  absent  father,  regardless-  of  whether  this  was  deserved  or  not  and 
felt  the  mother  had  robbed  her  father  whom  she  acutely  needed  to  give 
reassurance  to  her  feminine  role. 

A  study  by  Langner  and  Michael  (1963)  indicated  the  risk  in 
mental  health  of  offspring  was  associated  with  late  remarriage  of 
divorced  mothers.  The  sons  were  found  to  be  worse  off  in  their 
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mental  health  if  they  acquired  a  stepmother,  and  daughters  were  found 
to  be  worse  off  when  they  acquired  a  stepfather.  It  was  best  for  the 
daughter's  mental  health  if  the  divorced  mother  did  not  remarry,  and 
best  for  the  son's  mental  health  if  these  mothers  did  remarry. 

|n  a  stepchild  study  Boverman  and  Irish  0962)  indicated  the 
adjustment  of  the  stepchild  to  his  parents,  single  and  jointly,  was 
more  difficult  and  at  a  less  harmonious  level  than  was  that  of  a  child 
in  a  normal  home.  The  adjustment  toward  stepparents  was  usually 
poorer  than  toward  the  real  parent  of  the  same  sex,  for  both  boys  and 
girls  and  with  regard  to  both  stepmothers  and  stepfathers.  Further¬ 
more  in  most  of  the  parent-child  and  age-sex  combinations,  the  step¬ 
father  appeared  to  be  far  better  in  comparison  with  the  real  fathers 
than  did  stepmothers  in  contrast  with  mothers  in  normal  homes.  Also 
it  was  shown  that  the  identity  of  sex  roles  in  general  tended  to 
place  the  girl  closer  to  her  mother  and  the  boys  closer  to  their 
father  regardless  whether  they  were  real  or  stepparents.  The  adol¬ 
escents  of  both  sexes  felt  rejected  most  often  in  father-stepmother 
fami lies. 


V.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS 

The  socio-economic  status  of  the  family  in  which  the  child  is 
born  and  socialized  was  demonstrated  to  have  important  influences  on 
the  attitudes,  values,  and  behavior  patterns  acquired  by  the  child 
(Burch i na  1 ,  1 964)  . 

In  a  longitudinal  study  by  Bayley  and  Schaefer  (i960)  56 
children  were  analyzed  according  to  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
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child's  parents.  The  tendency  of  higher  socio-economic  status 
mothers  was  to  be  warm  and  accepting.  However  the  lower  socio¬ 
economic  status  mothers  were  found  to  be  controlling  and  punitive. 

Langner  and  Michael  (1963}  found  mental  health  risk  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  low  socio-economic  broken  home  group  to  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  the  high  socio-economic  home  group.  However,  in 
the  middle  socio-economic  broken  home  group  the  mental  health  risk 
was  not  appreciably  different  from  the  lower  socio-economic  broken 
home  group. 

Confirming  evidence  came  from  studies  done  by  Burchinal 
(1958),  and  Hollingshead  (1958).  In  the  former  study  the  Roger  Test 
of  Personality  Adjustment  was  administered  to  265  children  from  the 
various  socio-economic  status  levels  as  based  on  occupation  and 
educational  level  of  fathers  and  mothers.  In  general  the  analysis 
of  the  children's  five  mean  adjustment  scores  tended  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  lower  status  children  manifested  a  proport iona 1 1 y 
higher  index  of  personal  maladjustment  as  compared  to  the  other  two 
classes  -  middle  and  upper  socio-economic.  Hollingshead  (1958)  in  a 
well  controlled  study  indicated  that  broken  homes  are  associated  with 
low  socio-economic  status.  Similarly  Goode  (1964)  concluded  that 
research  to  date  has  demonstrated  a  negative  correlation  between  class 
ranking  and  the  incidence  of  divorce  and  home  disruption  in  the 
Un i ted  States . 

Havighurst  (1962)  in  examining  characteristics  of  adolescents 
(coming  from  three  social  class  levels)  who  were  poorly  adjusted  and 
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extremely  well  adjusted,  concluded  that  the  lowest  social  class  had 
personal  maladjustment  scores  and  rating,  as  well  as  incidences  of 
broken  homes  which  were  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  class. 
Wallenstein's  Cl  938)  finding  in  relation  to  broken  home  studies, 
support  the  above  findings. 

VI.  SUMMARY  OF  PERSONALITY  TRAITS 

In  this  chapter,  research  and  literature  were  cited  in  which 
various  factors  were  found  to  be  associated  with  personality  charac¬ 
teristics  and  home  disruption.  Because  of  the  complex  interrela¬ 
tedness  of  human  behavior  these  categories  are  not  expected  to  be 
mutua 1 ly  excl us i ve . 

In  general  the  findings  suggest  that  family  circumstances  in 
marital  disruption  might  result  in  the  following  personality  charac- 
terestics  of  the  adolescent: 

1.  Aggressiveness,  hostility,  domineering  attitudes, 
boastfulness,  uncooperativeness 

2.  Lack  of  social  skill  and  maturity,  poor  social  perception, 
dependency,  and  difficulty  in  exchanging  confidence,  and  expressing 
fee  lings 

3.  Poor  mental  health,  neuroticism,  anxiety  depression, 
restlessness,  impulsiveness  and  attention  seeking 

4.  Low  self-acceptance,  or  self-esteem,  lack  of  sense  of 
belonging,  lack  of  personal  worth,  feeling  of  being  rejected 
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5.  Lack  of  sex-appropriate  behavior,  femininity  in  young 
boys,  lack  of  identification  model 

6.  Unprincipled  behavior,  stealing,  cheating  distruction 
of  property,  propensity  toward  delinquent  behavior,  ant i -author i ty 
attitude,  violation  of  group  standards 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  selected  scales  of  the 
CPI  (to  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter)  have  direct  bearing  on 
the  personality  characteristics  listed  above.  The  instrument  is 
considered  to  be  an  adequate  and  appropriate  one  for  use  in  this 
study . 
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CHAPTER  I  I  I 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CPI  AND  ITS  RELEVANCY 
TO  THE  STUDY 

Since  one  of  the  basic  underlying  questions  contained  in  this 
research  was  whether  or  not  the  California  Psychological  Inventory 
(CPI)  could  discriminate  between  the  selected  samples  of  children 
from  the  five  different  home  structures,  the  CPI  itself  as  an 
adequate  measuring  instrument  had  to  be  carefully  examined. 

In  comments  on  the  validity  of  personality  questionnaires, 
Ellis  (19^6)  noted  that  the  MMP I  appeared  to  be  most  promising,  per¬ 
haps  on  the  basis  of  its  being  a  group  administered  test.  However  a 
large  percentage  of  the  items  included  in  the  CPI  were  extracted  from 
the  MMPI,  and  the  methods  of  standardization  were  likewise  clinical 
and  perhaps  even  more  objective.  Ellis's  comments  seem  applicable 
equally  well  to  the  CPI. 

Personality  questionnaires  have  been  subjected  to  criticism 
from  a  number  of  quarters  (Dickens,  1 96O ;  Jackson  and  Messick,  1958; 
Sarbin  and  Hardyck,  1955)  as  being  measures  of  conformity  acquiescent 
response  set  and  social  desirability.  Acquiescent  response  set  is 
defined  by  Foster  (.1951)  as  the  consistent  tendency  of  an  individual 
to  give  affirmative  responses  to  statements  irrespective  of  the  item 
content.  Jackson  (i960)  in  related  research  showed  that  an  index  of 
social  desirability  correlated  negatively  (rs  =  -.35)  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  items  keyed  true  on  each  CPI  scale.  This  would  seem  to 
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indicate  that  rather  than  acquiescing,  a  subject  might  try  to  reflect 
a  higher  social  desirability  by  responding  consistently  in  the 
negative  direction. 

Considering  the  nature  of  this  study  it  may  be  entirely 
likely  that  the  participants  would  want  to  show  themselves  in  a 
favorable  manner  and  create  the  impression  of  being  the  same  as  other 
peop 1 e . 

Dickens  (i960)  instructed  100  psychology  students  to  play 
socially  favorable  and  socially  unfavorable  roles  in  answering  the 
CPI.  He  pointed  out  that  since  the  K  scale  from  the  MMP I  is  typically 
interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  tendency  of  the  subject  to  respond  in 
an  unduly  socially  desirable  manner,  it  should  be  highly  related  to 
the  Good  Impression  (G i )  scale  of  the  CPI.  In  actuality  Gough  (1957) 
found  the  correlation  to  be  .60.  Dickens  concluded  that  although 
some  specific  traits  occurred,  the  various  simulated  profiles  were 
quite  similar  and  the  subjects  were  unable  to  obtain  a  distinctively 
high  score  on  the  trait  they  attempted  to  simulate.  He  felt  that  this 
suggested  differential  elevation  of  the  CPI  scores  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  valid  in  the  sense  of  being  unsimulated. 

In  a  related  study  by  Canter  (1963)  the  three  experimental 
groups:  applicants,  better  adjusted  alcoholics,  and  poorer  adjusted 
a  1 cohol i cs ,were  each  able  to  raise  their  scores  under  'faking  good' 
instructions  but  again  the  results  were  not  generally  significant. 
Canter  ( 1 963 )  stated: 
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Where  there  is  presumed  motivation  on  the  part  of  the 
subjects  to  present  themselyes  as  normal  or  well  adjusted, 
there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  the  ability  to 
present  a  good  picture  on  the  CPI  and  the  actual  life 
adjustment  of  the  subject  (p .  253) • 

Perhaps  the  essential  underlying  problem  connected  with  faking 
is  the  obviousness  and  lack  of  subtlety  of  items  on  the  questionnaire. 
Wiener  (1  952)  ,  in  d  iscussing  this  topic  with  regard  to  the  MMPI, 
pointed  out  that  items  on  personality  questionnaire  may  be  considered 
as  being  on  a  continuum  and  both  the  obvious  and  subtle  items  are  of 
equal  value.  The  obvious  items  would  differentiate  between  the 
grossly  deviant  groups  and  the  relatively  normal.  The  subtle  items 
would  be  better  discriminators  of  different  personality  traits  within 
the  more  normal  group.  With  these  points  in  mind  one  can  see  the 
comparable  value  of  the  CPI  since  it  includes  items  from  the  MMPI. 
Gough  (1950)  feels  confident  about  the  normal  use  of  th i s  ' i nstrument . 
He  stated: 

The  CP|,  like  other  empirically-developed  instruments, 
is  more  difficult  to  fake  than  some  tests  because  the  method 
of  scale  construction  produces  many  subtle  items  -  items 
whose  relationship  to  any  particular  trait  or  behavior  is 
not  obvious  to  inspection  (p .  19). 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the  CPI  was  seen  as  a 
reasonable  choice  for  the  present  study. 

The  Communal i ty  (Cm)  scale  was  retained  for  controlling  ex¬ 
treme  cases  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  care  due  to  some  random  approach 
in  answering  the  questions. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  about  the  selection  of 
scales  it  might  be  noted  that  the  CPI  requires  a  reading  ability  of 
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about  the  sixth  grade  level  (Bennett  and  Rudoff,  1957),  since  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  item  material  of  the  MMPI  ,  the  readability  of 
which  has  been  set  at  this  level.  Gough  (i960)  reports  that  with 
respect  to  subjects  at  the  high  school  level,  items  are  most  readily 
understood  and  such  problems  as  reading  difficulty  of  item  are 
rarely  encountered. 

I  .  SELECTION  OF  THE  SCALES 

The  CPI  consists  of  18  scales  most  of  which  have  been  derived 
by  item  analysis:  that  is,  statements  which  seem  to  bear  a  psycho¬ 
logical  relevance  to  the  criterion  dimension,  are  assembled  in  the 
scale.  The  CPI  scales  fall  into  four  clusters  (Gough,  I960).  Since 
there  was  no  clear  empirical  basis  for  such  clusters,  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigators,  Mitchell  and  Pierce-Jones  (i960),  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  their  factor  analysis  that  most  of  these  classifications  are  un¬ 
acceptable  as  clusters  of  related  scales.  This  conclusion  is  also 
reached  by  Nicholas  and  Schnell  ( 1 963)  in  a  separate  but  related 
study.  To  this  effect  Mitchell  and  Pierce-Jones  ( 1 960)  stated: 

...the  CPI  cannot  be  regarded  wi th  real  justification 
as  measuring  the  18  relatively  independent  personality 
dimensions  that  it  proports  to  measure.  It  is  also  true, 
judging  by  our  results  that  individual  personality  profiles 
might  well  be  based  on  only  a  few  selected  CPI  scales 
(p.  455). 

Similar  critical  analysis  came  from  a  number  of  different 
quarters.  This  large  number  of  scales  is  viewed  as  providing  a  very 
inefficient  confused  and  often  redundant  picture  of  the  individuals' 
personalities  (Cronbach,  1959;  Thorndike,  1959)-  The  findings  of  a 
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few  factors  to  account  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  reliable 
variance  is  also  supported  by  Springob  and  Struening  (196^).  The 
first  source  of  possible  error  most  commonly  noted,  which  has  been 
considered  previously,  was  that  common  variance  between  scales  may 
be  due  to  common  response  tendencies  which  are  not  related  to  the 
traits  which  the  scale  purports  to  measure.  It  was  sometimes  felt 
that  such  response  characteristics  as  a  tendency  to  answer  true,  may 
be  unrelated  to  the  behavioral  criteria,  yet  may  contribute  to  error 
in  a  number  of  scales.  Another  source  of  error  is  that  common 
variance  between  scales  may  be  due  to  some  aspect  of  item  response 
that  is  related  to  the  traits  which  both  purport  to  measure,  but 
which  is  not  dependent  on  any  correlations  among  the  trait.  It  is 
possible  that  such  response  characteristics  as  tendency  to  report 
interpersonal  conflicts  with  others  may  be  related  to  a  variety  of 
otherwise  independent  behaviors  (Nichols  and  Schnell,  1 963 ) - 

The  inventory,  again  according  to  its  author  is  addressed 
principally  to  personality  character i st i cs  important  for  social  living 
and  social  interaction  which  in  the  writer's  op i n ion  are  j udged  to  have 
relevance  to  broken  homes.  Furthermore  the  CPI  was  reported  to  haye 
special  utility  with  such  groups  haying  delinquent  or  asocial  ten¬ 
dencies.  In  each  case  the  writer's  decision  to  use  a  scale  or  scales 
to  represent  a  factor  would  naturally  be  contingent  upon  relevant 
research  indicating  reliability,  concurrent  validity  as  well  as  fac¬ 
torial  composition.  This  information  was  readily  available  from 
recent  literature  which  will  presently  be  presented. 
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An  important  scale  to  consider  is  that  of  Self-control  (Sc); 
as  described  by  Gough  (1957),  this  scale  assesses  the  degree  of  self¬ 
regulation  and  freedom  from  impulsivity.  A  high  score  describes  a 
self-denying,  inhibiting,  overtly  strict  and  conscientious  person. 

It  is  the  present  writer's  contention  that  overly  inhibited  broken 
home  children  will  show  a  need  to  express  repressed  desires  and 
wishes  as  well  as  impulsivity  through  their  relations  with  other 
peop 1 e . 

In  a  study  designed  to  check  the  validity  of  the  Inventory, 
Liddle  (1958)  used  the  CP!  to  measure  the  personality  characteristics 
of  a  group  of  high  school  students  in  the  tenth  grade  which  were 
judged  to  be  aggressively  maladjusted.  He  compared  a  group  of  these 
aggressively  maladjusted  boys  and  girls  with  their  more  normal 
counterparts.  The  term  'aggressive  maladjustment'  was  used  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  youngster  who  experienced  difficulty  in  controlling  his 
impulses  and  for  this  reason  found  himself  in  trouble  because  he  had 
broken  rules,  destroyed  property,  seemingly  had  an  indifferent 
attitude  to  the  rights  of  others.  It  was  noted  aggressiveness  in 
females  takes  on  a  different  form  in  comparison  to  the  male  group. 
Their  mean  scores  on  Self-control  was  significantly  higher,  but  the 
females  did  significantly  poorer  on  scales  of  Sociability  and  Self¬ 
acceptance  . 

Considerable  support  for  the  use  of  the  Self-control  scale 
came  from  a  factor-analysis  study  done  by  Mitchell  and  Pierce-Jones 
(I960).  It  was  found  that  Factor  I  or  'adj ustment  by  social 
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conformity,'  is  almost  singularly  the  result  of  whatever  Self-control 

measures.  To  this  effect  the  authors  stated:  "The  seif-control  trait 

* 

can  be  regarded  as  virtually  a  pure  measure  of  Factor  I  since  it 
loaded  .902  on  that  factor  and  was  essentially  independent  of  the 
three  other  factors  (p.  455)-“ 

In  a  related  study  Nichols  and  Schnell  (1983)  gave  strong 
support  for  high  loading  of  Self-control  as  being  virtually  a  pure 
measure  of  a  Factor  which  they  called  Value  Orientation.  The  male 
loading  was  .83  while  that  for  females  was  found  to  be  .87.  Nichols 
and  Schnell  (1963)  concluded: 

Factor  I  (of  which  self-control  has  the  highest  con¬ 
tributing  loading)  correlates  positively  with  a  variety 
of  other  scales  and  behavior  rating  indicating  psycho¬ 
logical  stability  control,  and  a  good  interpersonal 
relations.  It  correlates  negatively  with  indices  of 
maladjustment,  and  emotionality.  Among  mental  patients 
it  seemed  to  be  related  to  an  expans i veness-dep ress i ve 
hostility  continuum  (p.  232). 

Gough  (i960)  reported  significant  differences  for  male  and 
female  scores,  as  rated  by  their  principal  on  the  basis  of  being 
'most'  or  'least'  impulsive  student.  A  reliability  measure  by  Gough 
(i960)  on  the  basis  of  test-retest  correlation  indicated  on  the  Self- 
control  scale  males  were.. 75  while  females  were  .68. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  support  for  the  use  of  the  CPI  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  investigating  p red i spos i t iona 1  factors  in  delinquent 
tendencies  of  children  lies  in  the  use  of  the  Socialization  scale 
(Sc).  This  has  sometimes  been  called  the  'delinquency  scale'.  Gough 
and  Peterson  (1952)  investigated  the  earlier  64  item  scale,  rather 
than  the  present  shorter  form  and  determined  the  scale  was  measuring: 
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1.  role  taking  deficiencies,  insensitivity  to  interactional  areas, 

2.  resentment  against  family,, and  feeling  of  having  been  victimized, 

3.  feeling  of  despondency  and  lack  of  self-confidence  in  self  and 
others . 

Liddle  (1958)  gave  support  to  the  above  study  in  comparing 
highly  aggressive  adolescents  with  the  more  normal  group.  The 
aggressive  boys  had  scores  which  were  significantly  below  those  of  the 
central  group  boys  while  the  highly  aggressive  girls  did  relatively 
well  on  the  scale  measuring  Socialization.  Girls  most  frequently 
described  and  perhaps  perceived  other  girls  as  being  aggressive  if 
the  former  had  high  social  status,  was  poised  and  sure  of  herself. 
Aggressiveness  as  expressed  by  boys  takes  on  the  form  of  lacking 
socialization  as  well  as  social  and  personal  responsibility,  and 
sel f-control .  * 

Gough  (1981)  in  a  report  on  the  theory  and  measurement  of 
Socialization  cites  the  original  data  used  in  the  development  of  the 
So  scale  based  on  pe rformanc'es  of  2,079  delinquents  and  18,777  non- 
delinquents.  In  a  later  and  independent  study  of  the  So  scores  with 
respect  to  unwed  mothers,  Gough  (I96I),  reported  perfect  separation 
between  the  nine  subjects  in  the  more  socialized  group  and  the  seven 
less  socialized  subjects  from  the  16  females  studied. 

Nichols  and  Schnell  (1963)  found  by  factor  analysis  the  load¬ 
ing  on  Socialization  in  Factor  I  (Value  Orientation)  was  moderate 
(males  .58  and  females  .55).  However  this  scale  correlates  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  with  Factor  I  as  compared  to  the  other  four  factors 
studied  by  these  investigators. 
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The  above  scales  in  the  writer's  estimation  should  be  most 
appropriate  for  this  study.  Children  from  broken  homes  are  often  re¬ 
ported  by  researchers  as  being  impulsive,  self-centered  and  exhibiting 
aggress i ve  and  delinquent  behavior  (Havighurst,  I962).  On  the  opposite 
continuum  of  the  scale,  measures  for  personal  adequacy,  se 1 f- regu 1  at i on , 
and  self-control  bear  relevance  to  a  well  adjusted  individual. 

Liddle  (1958)  in  the  previously  mentioned  study  had  found 
withdrawn  children  with  low  scores  which  were  significant  for  both 
sexes  on  scales  of  Sociability  and  Self-acceptance.  The  results  in¬ 
dicated  the  means  for  each  group  v/ere  more  than  one  standard  deviation 
below  the  mean  of  the  rest  of  the  group.  It  was  further  discovered 
the  withdrawn  girls  were  more  likely  to  come  from  lower  class  homes 
than  were  withdrawn  boys. 

Gough  (1957)  indicated  that  the  scales  loaded  on  Factor  II 
tended  to  measure  comfortableness  with  others,  joy  in  interpersonal 
interaction,  absence  of  fear  or  embarrassment  and  quickness  of 
response.  Empirical  justification  for  this  scale  is  largely  supported 
by  factor  analysis  (Mitchell  and  P i erce-Jones ,  i960).  However  it  was 
generally  felt  all  scales  do  not  have  to  be  used  since  Sociability 
and  Self-acceptance  have  been  found  to  be  the  superior  measures  of 
Factor  II.  Furthermore  it  was  found  these  scales  were  essentially 
independent  of  other  factors  found. 

Further  verification  came  from  a  separate  factor  analysis  study 
by  Nichols  and  Schnell  (1963).  The  loading  on  the  Sociability  scale 
for  males  was  found  to  be  .78  and  .79  for  females;  similarly  the 
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factor  loading  on  Self-acceptance  was  found  to  be  .71  for  males  and 
,73  for  females.  Validity  statistics  through  correlations  with  other 
personality  scales  were  given:  Factor  II  correlated  .61  with 
Ascendency  and  .59  with  Sociability  on  the  Guilford  Zimmerman  Scale. 

On  the  MMP I ,  this  factor  correlates  negatively  with  Feeling  of  In¬ 
adequacy  -.35  and  Lack  of  Faith  in  Self  -.41. 

Gough  (i960)  reported  significant  differences  for  high  school 
male  and  female  groups  with  the  Sy  scale  and  principals  rating  of  the 
rmost'  and  'least'  participating  students.  Similar  results  were  found 
for  male  and  female  groups  when  the  Sa  scale  was  correlated  with 
principal's  'highest'  and  'lowest'  rating  of  Self-acceptance.  A  test- 
retest  correlation  for  high  school  males  and  females  on  these  two 
scales  was:  males  .68;  females  .71,  on  Sociability  and  males  .67; 

females  .71,  on  the  Self-acceptance. 

Based  upon  the  above  findings,  the  Sociability  and  Self¬ 
acceptance,  are  considered  to  be  of  importance  for  this  study.  Broken 
home  studies  have  pointed  out  that  children  due  to  marital  rupture, 
lack  self-esteen  and  sense  of  personal  worth,  lack  of  confidence,  and 
a  lack  of  feeling  of  being  accepted  by  others. 

Since  there  were  certain  maternal  personality  character i s t i cs 
expected  in  this  study,  the  Femininity  (Fe)  scale  was  presumed  to  be  of 
central  importance.  Girls  with  high  Fe  scores  (Gough,  1952)  after  a 
study  of  college  women  and  homosexuals,  were  found  to  be  socially 
timid,  lacking  in  self-confidence,  restrained,  cautious  and  prone  to 
worry.  Gough  ( 1 966)  reported  statistical  differences  between  male  and 
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female  samples  of  high  school  students  on  this  scale.  In  another 
study  Gough  (i960)  reported  a  Femininity  correlation  -.4l  with  the 
Masculine  scale  of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Furthermore 
the  Fe  scale  was  found  to  correlate  .43  with  the  Mf  scale  of  the  MMP I . 
A  test-retest  correlation  for  high  school  males  and  females  was  .59 
and  .65  respectively  (Gough,  i960). 

Mitchell  and  Pierce-Jones  (i960)  indicated  that  the  Femininity 
scale  through  factor  analysis,  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  other 
factors  studied. 

Confidence  in  the  use  of  this  scale  in  measuring  femininity 
characteri st i cs  in  adolescent  boys  had  come  from  Mussen  ( 1 96 1 )  who 
employed  it  in  examining  the  effect  of  sex-typing  in  adolescent  boys. 

The  final  scale  considered  was  the  Good  Impression  (Gi) 
scale.  Canter  (19&3)  reported  that  the  better  adjusted  individuals 
seemed  strongly  motivated  to  present  a  better  picture  of  themselves 
and  this  was  directly  related  to  the  individuals  actual  life  adjust¬ 
ment.  Furthermore  it  was  suggested  that  falsification  of  test  scores 
and  capacity  to  do  so  is  a  personal  variable  in  its  own  right  which 
is  of  considerable  practical  and  theoretical  importance. 

Gough  (1957)  pointed  out  that  individuals  obtaining  high  Gi 
scores  did,  in  fact,  tend  to  create  a  better  impression  on  others  and 
showed  some  realistically  better  adjustment. 

Since  it  is  generally  believed  some  disruption  contributes  to 
a  lack  of  interactional  expectancies  which  inhibits  socially  adequate 
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behavior,  only  those  individuals  believed  to  have  a  background  of 
adequate  personal  socialization  may  be  better  able  to  present  them¬ 
selves  in  a  more  favorable  light  as  indicated  by  the  Gi  scale. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


METHOD  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

I .  PROCEDURE 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  chosen  from  the  Grade  X  and 
Special  Vocational  I  classes  of  St.  Joseph  High  School  of  the  Edmonton 
Separate  School  System.  This  school  was  purposely  chosen  for  its 
location  in  a  relatively  low  socio-economic  area  of  the  city.  It  was 
felt  that  a  sample  selected  from  this  area  would  control  for  social 
class  effect  on  personality  and  would  provide  a  larger  number  of 
children  living  with  only  their  mothers.  Contamination  of  results  due 
to  school  drop-outs  was  considered  not  to  come  into  play  in  this  group 
since  the  average  age  was  approximately  15  years,  6  months. 

II.  THE  SAMPLE 

To  obtain  the  sample,  a  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  3)  was 
administered  to  525  students.  After  eliminating  those  who  were  not 
from  the  same  geographical  area,  those  who  had  not  received  their 
parents'  permission  to  write  the  test,  and  those  who  had  moved  away, 
the  sample  decreased  to  AAO.  All  students  coming  from  broken  homes 
were  selected.  Those  children  with  foster  parents  were  omitted. 
Another  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B)  was  given  in  order  to  obtain 
information  as  to  nature  of  home  break  up  (death,  divorce,  separation) 
and  the  time  at  which  the  break  occurred.  This  provided  a  sample  of 
5b  students.  Equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  were  required.  By 
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random  sampling,  equal  numbers  of  students  for  each  age  category  were 
obtained  in  order  to  obtain  a  completely  crossed  and  balanced  design 
necessary  for  the  higher  order  factorial  design  model  that  was  used. 

Since  students  from  either  broken  home  D  or  broken  home  S, 
came  from  different  classrooms,  the  control  group  was  formed  by  a 
random  sample  of  intact  home  students.  They  were  selected  from  the 
same  classrooms  provided  they  were  from  the  same  level  (on  age  group) 
of  the  factorial  design.  In  a  similar  fashion,  random  samples  for  the 
other  two  age-group-levels  were  obtained.  This  enabled  the  investi¬ 
gator  to  control  for  specific  classroom  effect  since  it  was  noted  some 
of  the  classes  in  the  school  were  male  or  female  only.  However  to  in¬ 
sure  randomness  and  independence  as  well  as  creating  three  arbitrary 
age  categories  for  purpose  of  comparison,  the  intact  home  sample  was 
randomly  assigned  to  three  equal  groups  each  containing  six  male  and 
female  subjects.  This  provided  the  writer  with  a  total  of  27  females 
and  27  males  for  testing. 

The  data  did  not  include  students  from  foster  homes,  recon¬ 
stituted  homes  nor  welfare  children.  Unfortunately  there  were  factors 
which  were  not  explicitly  controlled  that  might  have  had  some  bearing 
on  the  results.  These  were  sibling  arrangements  and  family  income  as 
well  as  racial  groups. 

111.  INSTRUMENTS  USED 

Pineo  and  Porter  Occupation  Prestige  Scale 

Attempts  at  constructing  an  adequate  socio-economic  scale  for 
Canada  were  well  reflected  in  the  efforts  of  Tuckman  (19^7). 
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stated : 

Occupations  rated  high  in  social  prestige  are 
generally  those  which  also  require  considerable 
general  ability,  prolonged  training,  and  provide 
better  than  average  pay,  good  working  conditions, 
etc.  (p.  7*0  .  ' 

Hollingshead  (1958)  considered  the  economic-occupational 
dimension  along  with  soc i o-psycho 1 og i ca 1  aspects.  That  is,  in 
addition  to  the  way  a  family  makes  a  living,  its  tastes  and  cultural 
orientation  should  be  considered.  However,  the  correlation  between 
the  above  two  dimensions  which  were  represented  in  socio-economic 
scales  was  found  to  be  .91;  this  suggested  that  both  instruments  were 
fundamentally  measuring  similar  status  aspects. 

A  socio-economic  classification  scale  suitable  for  Canada  was 
developed  by  Blishen  (1958)  using  the  1951  Canadian  Census  data.  A 
total  of  3^3  occupations  was  selected;  scores  were  determined  by  mean 
income  and  average  number  of  years  of  schooling.  It  was  found  that 
this  scale  correlated  .9*1  with  Hatt's  (1953)  National  Opinion  Research 
Centre  Index.  Blishen  also  reported  that  more  than  18  of  the  25 
Tuckman  Scales  correlated  .91  with  Blishen's  Canadian  Occupational 
Scale. 

A  more  recent  study  in  Canada  by  Pineo  and  Porter  (1987)  re- 

l 

vealed  that  the  principal  element  entering  into  status  was  occupation. 
Other  factors  were  also  considered.  Besides  ranking  of  occupation, 
Pineo  and  Porter  elicited  the  following  information:  information 
pertaining  to  work  experience;  mobility;  religion;  attitudes  toward 
education;  and  interethnic  relations.  This  study  reported  also,  that 
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the  Bljshen  Scale  correlated  .93  with  57  closely  matching  titles  and 
.88  with  the  57  poorly  matched  titles  of  the  Pineo  and  Porter  scale. 

A  correlation  of  .98  between  the  Pineo  and  Porter  scale  and  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Centre  Index  was  also  reported. 

On  the  basis  of  the  research  cited,  the  Pineo  and  Porter 
Occupational  Prestige  Scale  was  judged  to  be  most  appropriate  for  use 
in  the  present  study. 

Student  Questionnaire 

The  initial  questionnaire  provided  information  as  to  whether 
the  child  came  from  a  broken  home.  A  second  questionnaire  obtained 
more  specific  information  as  to  type  of  home  break  and  age  at  which 
the  break  occurred.  This  information  was  used  to  select  adolescents 
to  constitute  the  broken  home  samples. 

McCord  et  al.,  (1962),  in  reviewing  related  studies  with 
respect  to  'age  at  time  of  break  up,1  noted  a  natural  three  age- 
category  classification  used  by  previous  studies.  Furthermore  their 
own  results  give  support  to  this  breakdown.  It  was  also  indicated 
that  the  years  6-12  may  be  critical  ones  in  personality  development, 
especially  if  the  father  had  died. 

The  initial  instrument  provided  information  for  the  following 
three-group  classification  for  time  of  occurrence  of  break  in  the 
fami ly : 

1.  early  childhood  group  (0-5  years) 

2.  middle  childhood  group  (6-12  years) 

3.  adolescent  group  (over  12  years) 
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IV.  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIQN 


A  factorial  design  having  three  factors  with  three  levels  on 

the  first  two  factors  and  two  levels  on  the  third  factor  was  used  for 

this  study.  Winer  (1962)  indicated  that  the  analysis  of  variance 

model,  when  considering  interaction  effects,  sheds  light  on  the 

relevancy  of  different  variables  in  search  for  a  predictive 

functional  relationship.  As  well,  it  increases  the  predictability 

of  the  results  to  a  more  inclusive  population. 

The  factors  considered  and  their  levels  and  notation  were: 

a|  home  type  S  (Separation  or  divorce) 
Factor  A:  -  Home  Type  a2  home  type  D  (Death  of  father) 

a^  intact  home 


b ]  age  0-5 

Factor  B:  -  Age  of  b2  age  0-12 

Disruption  ^  age  ]2  and  over 

cj  male 

Factor  C:  -  Sex  c2  female 

The  experimental  scheme  is  given  on  Table  I.  For  each  level 
of  factor  A  and  B,  there  are  18  subjects  while  for  each  level  of 
factor  C  there  are  27  subjects.  When  the  three  levels  of  each  factor 
are  considered  together,  the  number  of  subjects  per  cell  is  three. 

Each  of  the  three  factors  is  assumed  fixed.  The  analysis  of 
variance  in  this  model  may  include  information  on  the  main  effects 
due  to  three  single  factors,  on  the  variation  due  to  three  two-factor 
interaction,  and  one  three-factor  interaction. 

A  number  of  statistical  assumptions  were  made:  (1)  a  random 
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TABLE  I 


SCHEMATIC  PRESENTATION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 
INCLUDING  CELL  FREQUENCIES  AND  DIMENSIONAL 

SUB-TOTALS 


B  roken 

Home  S 

B  roken 

Home  D 

1 ntact 

Home 

Male 

Fema 1 e 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Age  1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Age  2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Age  3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Tota 1 s 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

sample  of  subjects  for  each  level  of  each  factor;  (2)  that  the 
average  of  the  Interaction  effects  over  both  levels  of  any  factor  is 
independent  of  the  main  effects  of  any  other  factor;  (3)  that  the 
experimental  error  is  independent  of  all  main  effects  and  all  inter¬ 
action,  and  also,  that  within  each  population  the  experimental  error 
is  assumed  to  be  normally  distributed;  and  (4)  that  the  "n"  obser¬ 
vations  within  each  cell  constituted  an  independent  random  sample  of 
"npg"  independent  elements  drawn  from  the  basic  population  "N" 

(Winer,  19&2,  p.  155-6). 

The  examination  of  the  nature  of  interaction  was  done 
graphically.  The  fact  that  two  factors  interaction  is  significant  is 
the  equivalent  of  stating  the  respective  graphs  cannot  be  said  to  be 
parallel  within  the  limits  of  random  sampling. 
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Since  there  was  a  consistent  level  of  significance  at  the  .05 
level  on  the  majority  of  scales  with  respect  to  main  effect  of  factor 
A  (home  type),  a  posteriori  test  of  significance  among  pairs  of  means 
was  carried  out  using  the  Newman -Keu 1 s  method. 

The  arbitrary  decision  to  divide  the  intact  home  group  into 
three  age  categories  based  upon  'age  of  child  at  time  of  break  of  home' 
was  made  to  facilitate  comparison  between  the  groups.  However  it  might 
be  pointed  out  that  such  a  procedure  might  very  well  have  produced  an 
artifical  interaction  effect  between  'home  type'  and  'age  of  break1. 

V.  METHOD 

The  first  student  questionnaire  was  administered  to  all  Grade  X 
and  Special  Vocational  I  students  on  September  25,  1968,  and  the  second 
questionnaire  was  administered  on  October  9,  19&8.  The  sample  consisted 
of  36  students  from  the  two  types  of  broken  homes  and  18  students  from 
intact  homes. 

Information  regarding  the  sex  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  the 
disruption  (separation,  divorce  or  death),  the  child's  age  at  the  time 
of  the  break  up,  and  the  socio-economic  index  of  the  home,  were  secured 
from  the  questionnaire.  Approximately  three  weeks  later,  the  total 
sample  was  tested  in  a  classroom  made  available  for  this  purpose.  In¬ 
dividual  testing  was  done  at  a  later  date  for  those  who  were  absent. 
Since  the  complete  18  scales  were  not  required  for  the  study  and  testing 
was  limited  to  one  35  minute  period,  only  the  necessary  scales  were  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  answer  sheets  were  hand  scored  according  to  the 
directions  in  the  CPI  manual. 
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CHAPTER  V 


EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

The  source  of  differences  on  the  selected  CPI  scales  was  in¬ 
vestigated  using  a  three-way  analysis  of  variance  design  as  explained 
in  Chapter  IV.  In  order  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  results,  the 
statistical  findings  pertaining  to  each  separate  scale  were  examined 
in  relation  to  the  three  hypotheses  under  consideration.  The  procedure 
generally  followed  was: 

1.  A  presentation  of  statistical  data  for  the  three-way 
analysis  of  variance  for  each  scale. 

2.  Examination  of  interaction  effects.  If  found  to  be 
significant,  the  fol lowi ng  were  presented : 

a.  a  graphical  presentation 

b.  a  test  for  significance  of  interaction  effect 

3.  Examination  of  significant  main  effects  by  using  an  a 
posteriori  test  (Newman -Keu 1 s  method)  which  tested  the  significance 
of  the  differences  between  all  pairs  of  means  (Winer,  1962). 

The  level  of  significance  considered  throughout  the  study  was 
held  constant  at  the  .05  level. 

I.  STATISTICAL  FINDINGS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  SELF-CONTROL  (Sc)  SCALE 
Hypothesis  I 

A.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  S  wi 1 1 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  Sc, 
as  compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 
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B.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  D  wi 1 1 


score  significantly  lower  on  the 
as  compared  to  adolescents  from 

CPI  scale  Sc, 
intact  homes. 

The 

results  of  the  three 

-way  analysi 

s  of 

var i ance 

were 

presented  in 

Table  2. 

• 

TABLE 

2 

THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS 
THE  SELF-CONTROL 

OF  VARIANCE 
CSc)  SCALE 

ON 

Sou  rce 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

A  (Home) 

*♦77.814 

238.907 

2 

3.917 

.028* 

B  (Age) 

256.481 

128.241 

2 

2.102 

N.S. 

C  (Sex) 

12.518 

12.518 

1 

.205 

N.S. 

AB 

90.741 

22.685 

4 

.372 

N.S. 

AC 

8.037 

4.018 

2 

.  066 

N.S. 

BC 

641.814 

320.907 

2 

5.262 

.009* 

ABC 

400.296 

100.074 

4 

1.641 

N.S. 

ERROR 

2195.332 

60.981 

36 

*P  <  -05 


Inspection  of  this  table  indicates  a  significant  BC  interaction 
between  age  at  which  the  home  was  broken  and  sex.  The  significant  BC 
interaction  implies  that  the  difference  between  responses  of  C  varies 
with  the  level  of  B  where  the  responses  are  measured  over  all  levels 
of  A.  Figure  I  graphically  depicts  the  BC  interaction  obtained. 
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30  - 

Means 

25  - 

on 

20  - 

Self- 

Control 

15  - 

Scale 

10  - 

FIGURE  I 

INTERACTION  BETWEEN  SEX  AND  AGE  AT  TIME  OF 
BREAK  OF  HOME  ON  SELF-CONTROL  SCALE 


Since  the  lines  of  the  graph  C^  (males)  and  C ^  (females) 
cannot  be  said  to  be  parallel  within  the  limits  of  random  sampling,  a 
test  of  simple  main  effects  was  carried  out.  This  resulting  data  are 
presented  in  Tables  3  and  4. 
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TABLE  3 

TEST  OF  SIMPLE  MAIN  EFFECT  FOR  C  (SEX)  AT  LEVEL 
b ]  (AGE  I)  ON  THE  SELF-CONTROL  SCALES 


Source 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

C  (level  bj) 

280.056 

280.056 

1 

4.593 

.01* 

Within  cel  1 

2195.332 

60.981 

36 

P  < 

.05 

TABLE  4 

TEST 

OF  SIMPLE  MAIN 
b3  (AGE  3)  ON 

EFFECT  FOR  C  (SEX)  AT 
THE  SELF-CONTROL  SCALE 

LEVEL 

Sou  rce 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

C  (level  b3) 

329.389 

329.389 

1 

5.402 

.01* 

Within  cell 

2195.332 

60.981 

36 

*P  <  -05 

The  test  of  interaction  at  level  bj  (age  1)  indicates  that 
females  performed  significantly  better  than  males  when  measured  over 
all  levels  of  A  (home  type),  while  at  level  b^  (age  3)  the  situation 
was  reversed.  The  males  performed  significantly  better  than  females. 
At  level  b2  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  sexes. 
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Since  there  was  a  significant  p  ratio  on  main  effect  (home 
type)  ,  the  Newman-Keu 1 s ,  a  posteriori  test  among  the  various  pairs 
of  means,  was  performed.  Relevant  data  are  presented  in  Table  5* 
The  Newman-Keuls  test  provided  information  concerning  possible  real 
differences  among  mean  scores  of  adolescents  from  the  three 
different  home  types. 


TABLE  5 

COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  ORDERED  PAIRS  OF  MEANS  ON  THE 
SELF-CONTROL  SCALE  SCORES  (NEWMAN-KEULS  METHOD) 


Se 1 f-Cont  rol 

Broken  home  S 

Broken  home  D 

Intact  home 

1 6 . 667 

20.611 

23.3kk 

1 6 . 667 

- 

3.9 kk* 

7.278* 

20.61 1 

- 

- 

3-333* 

Steps  2  3 

q • 95  (r]  51)  2.8k  3.k2  (*p  <  .05) 


The  intact  home  group  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  Sc 
scale  as  compared  to  the  broken  home  S  group  and  the  broken  home  D 
g  roup . 

The  data  further  indicated  that  the  broken  home  D  group 
differed  significantly  from  the  broken  home  S  group.  Therefore, 
Hypothesis  I  A  and  I  B  were  supported  with  respect  to  the  first  cri¬ 
terion  measure,  the  Sc  scale.  The  intact  home  group  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  adjusted  in  terms  of  this  scale  when  compared  to  both 
the  broken  home  S  group  and  the  broken  home  D  group. 
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Hypothes is  II 

A.  The  younger  the  child  when  the  home  was  broken 
the  lower  the  adjustment  scores  on  the  scale  Sc. 

A  non-significant  difference  was  found  with  respect  to  the  main 
effect,  age  at  break,  as  is  shown  in  Table  2,  page  52.  The  interaction 
effect  for  BC  presented  in  Figure  I,  page  53,  indicated  that  at  age  1 
(0-5  years)  and  at  age  3  (12  years  and  up)  sex  differences  were  found; 
however  this  was  not  related  to  home  type.  Therefore,  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis  and  findings  of  previous  research,  no  support  was  given  to 
Hypothesis  II  with  respect  to  the  Sc  scale. 

Hypothes  is  III 

A.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  hemes  S  will  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Sc,  than 
boys  from  broken  home  S  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

B.  As  a  group  girls  from  broken  homes  D  wi 1 1  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Sc,  than 
boys  from  broken  home  D  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

For  this  hypothesis  to  be  tenable  one  would  expect  an  AC 
interaction  or  a  main  effect  for  Sex. 

Hypothesis  III  A  and  III  B  were  not  supported  as  indicated  by 
the  data  in  Table  2,  page  52.  Contrary  to  expectations,  non¬ 
significant  differences  were  obtained  by  adolescents  on  the  Sc  scale 
with  respect  to  sex  and  the  anticipated  home  types. 


. 
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II.  STATISTICAL  FINDINGS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  SOCIALIZATION  (So) 
SCALE 


Hypothesis  I 

A.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  S  will 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  So  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

B.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  D  wi 1 1 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  So  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

Since  the  analysis  of  variances,  as  outlined  in  Table  6 
indicated  a  significant  F  ratio  for  the  main  effect,  home  type,  a 
further  test  using  the  Newman-Keuls  method  was  carried  out  and  the 
results  are  presented  in  Table  7.  This  again  provided  information 
concerning  possible  real  difference  in  performance  by  adolescents 
on  the  So  scale  for  the  various  types  of  homes. 

An  inspection  of  Table  7  indicates  that  there  are  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  between  adolescents  from  the  intact  homes  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  both  broken  homes  S  and  broken  homes 
D  groups.  Hypothesis  I  A  and  I  B  were  therefore  supported  on  the 
criterion  measured  by  the  So  scale. 


' 
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TABLE  6 


THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON 
THE  SOCIALIZATION  (So)  SCALE 


Source 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

A  (Home) 

589.777 

259.388 

2 

6.388 

.  005* 

B  (Age) 

126.777 

63.388 

2 

1.623 

N.S. 

C  (Sex) 

.075 

.075 

1 

.002 

N.S. 

AB 

80.777 

20.195 

5 

.517 

N.S. 

AC 

2.703 

1.352 

2 

.035 

N.S. 

BC 

210.259 

105.129 

2 

2.693 

N.S. 

ABC 

396.629 

99.157 

5 

2.550 

N.S. 

ERROR 

1505.332 

39.037 

36 

A 

&  <  -05 

TABLE  7 

COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  ORDERED 

PAIRS  OF 

MEANS 

ON  THE  SOCIALIZATION  (So) 

SCALE  SCORES 

(NEWMAN-KEULS  METHOD) 

Soc ia 1 i zat 

ion  Broken  home 

S  Broken  home  D 

Intact  home 

25.955 

26 

.667 

32.722 

25.955 

.722 

6.778* 

26.667 

- 

6.056* 

S  teps  _ 2 _ 3 

q •  95  (rj  5 rj  2TP  3752 


C*p  -°5) 
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Hypothes i s  I  I 


A.  The  younger  the  child  when  the  home  was  broken, 
the  lower  the  adjustment  score  on  the  CPI  scale, 

So . 

Analysis  of  the  data  in  Table  6  provides  no  support  for 
Hypothesis  II.  The  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  home  break  is  not 
associated  significantly  with  adversely  lower  scores  on  the  So  scale. 

Hypothes is  III 

A.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  S  will  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  So,  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  S  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

B.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  D  will  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  So  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  D  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

The  statistical  data  which  are  summarized  in  Table  6,  failed 
to  reveal  any  sex  differences  in  performance  with  respect  to  the 
criterion  measure.  Hypotheses  III  A  and  III  B  were  therefore  rejected. 

III.  STATISTICAL  FINDINGS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  SOCIABILITY  (Sy)  SCALE 


Hypothesis  I 

A.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  S  wi  1 1 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  Sy  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

B.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  D  will 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  Sy  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

The  summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  was  tabulated  in  Table 
8.  It  is  noted  that  none  of  the  F  ratios  for  the  main  effects  or 
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interaction  effects  was  significant.  Hypothesis  I  A  and  I  B  were 


rejected  si 

nee 

the  data  fa i led 

to  proyide 

support i ng 

evi dence 

with 

respect  to 

the 

scale. 

TABLE 

8 

- 

THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS 
THE  SOCIABILITY 

OF  VARIANCE 
(sy)  SCALE 

ON 

Source 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

A  (Home) 

76.704 

38.352 

2 

1.331 

N.S. 

B  (Age) 

108.259 

54.129 

2 

1.878 

N.S. 

C  (Sex) 

13-500 

13.500 

1 

.094 

N.S  . 

AB 

10.852 

2.713 

4 

.468 

N.S  . 

AC 

10.111 

5.055 

2 

.175 

N.S  . 

BC 

53-444 

26.722 

2 

.927 

N.S. 

ABC 

201.444 

50.361 

4 

1.748 

N.S. 

ERROR 

1037.332 

28.815 

36 

*P  <  -05 


Hypothes is  II 

A.  The  younger  the  child  when  the  home  was  broken 
the  lower  the  adjustment  score  on  the  Sy  scale. 

Relevant  statistical  data  were  p resented  in  Table  8.  Since  the 

F  ratio  with  respect  to  the  main  effect,  age,  was  not  significant,  no 

support  for  Hypothesis  II  was  found. 
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Hypothes i s  III 


A.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  S  will  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Sy  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  S  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

B.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  D  will  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Sy,  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  D  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

Hypothesis  II!  A  and  III  B  were  rejected  since  it  was  noted  in 
Table  8  there  were  no  significant  differences  on  any  of  the  main 
effects  or  interaction  effects  with  respect  to  sex  and  home  type. 

IV.  STATISTICAL  FINDINGS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  SELF-ACCEPTANCE  (Sa)  SCALE 


Hypothes i s 


A.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  S  wi 1 1 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  Sa  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

B'.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  D  wi  1  1 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  Sa  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 


The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  is  presented  in  Table 


9.  Examination  of  this  table  indicates  that  no  significant  F  ratios 


were  found  with  respect  to  type  of  home.  Hypotheses  I  A  and  I  B  were 
not  tenable.  This  would  tend  to  suggest  that  the  personal  adjustment 
with  respect  to  feeling  of  self-esteem,  self-worth  or  self-acceptance 
was  not  unduly  affected  by  home  disruption. 
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TABLE  9 

THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON  THE 
SELF-ACCEPTANCE  (Sa)  SCALE 


Source 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

A  (Home) 

5.592 

2.790 

2 

.133 

N.S. 

B  (Age) 

1.370 

.685 

2 

.033 

N.S . 

C  (Sex) 

8.963 

8.963 

1 

.427 

N.S. 

AB 

40.518 

10.129 

4 

.483 

N.S  . 

AC 

27.259 

11.129 

2 

.531 

N.S. 

BC 

32.259 

16.129 

2 

.769 

N.S. 

ABC 

135.852 

33-963 

4 

1 .620 

N.S. 

ERROR 

754.666 

20.962 

36 

*P  <  -05 


Hypothes is  II 

A.  The  younger  the  child  when  the  home  was  broken  the 
lower  the  adjustment  score  on  the  Sa  scale. 

Again,  the  data  in  Table  9  failed  to  provide  supporting  evidence 
for  the  acceptance  of  Hypothesis  II  A.  The  F  ratio  related  to  age  at 
break  was  not  significant  with  respect  to  the  criterion  measure  or  the 

Sa  scale. 

Hypothes is  111 

A.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  S  wi 1 1  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Sa  than  boys 
from  broken  homes  S  when  compared  to  the  intact 
home  group. 
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B.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  D  will  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Sa  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  D  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

The  statistical  data  in  Table  9  failed  to  provide  a  signifi¬ 
cant  F  ratio  for  sex  difference  with  respect  to  the  criterion  measure, 
the  Sa  scale  Hypothesis  III  A  and  III  B,  were  therefore  rejected. 


V.  STATISTICAL  FINDINGS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  FEMININITY  (Fe)  SCALE 
Hypothesis  I 

A.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  S  wi 1 1 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  Fe, 
as  compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

B.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  D  wi 1 1 
score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI  scale  Fe,  as 
compared  to  adolescents  from  intact  homes. 

The  data  for  the  analysis  of  variance  with  respect  to  the  Fe 
scale  were  presented  in  Table  10.  This  table  revealed  that  the  F 
ratio  for  the  main  effect,  home  type,  was  significant.  A  further 
analysis  was  performed  using  the  Newman-Keuls  method.  It  is  evident 
from  the  data  presented  in  Table  11  that  there  was  a  significant 
difference  between  home  type  S  and  the  intact  home.  However,  the  data 
did  not  support  Hypothesis  I  B;  therefore,  Hypothesis  I  was  only 
partially  supported. 
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TABLE  10 


THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON 
THE  FEMININITY  (Fe)  SCALE 


Source 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

A  (Home) 

104.481 

52.241 

2 

4.67 

.015* 

B  (Age) 

9.592 

4.796 

2 

.428 

N.S  . 

C  (Sex) 

332.518 

332.518 

1 

29.728 

.01* 

AB 

42.518 

10.629 

4 

.950 

N.S. 

AC 

34.481 

17-241 

2 

1 .541 

N.S. 

BC 

14.037 

7.018 

2 

.627 

N.S. 

ABC 

75.629 

18.907 

4 

1 .690 

N.S. 

ERROR 

402 .666 

11.185 

36 

*P  <  -05 


TABLE  1 1 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  ORDERED  PAIRS  OF  MEANS 
ON  THE  FEMININITY  (Fe)  SCALE  SCORES 
(NEWMAN-KEULS  METHOD 


Femininity  Broken  Home  S  Broken  Home  D  Intact  Home 

18.667  19.500  22.145 

18.667  -  .833  3.478* 

19.500  -  -  2.645 


S  teps _ 

q  .95  (r !  51) 


JS _ 

3.42  (*p  <  .05) 


2.84 
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Hypothes is  II 

A.  The  younger  the  child  when  the  home  was  broken, 
the  lower  the  adjustment  score  on  the  Fe  scales. 

Examination  of  the  main  effect,  age  at  home  break,  in  Table  11 
indicated  a  non-significant  relationship.  Hypothesis  II  was  clearly 
rejected . 

Hypothes is  III 

A.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  S  will  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Fe,  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  S,  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

B.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  D  wi 1 1  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Fe,  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  D,  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

For  these  hypotheses  to  be  tenable  one  would  expect  an  AC 
interaction  or  a  main  effect  for  Sex. 

The  analysis  of  variance  data  in  Table  10  revealed  a  signifi¬ 
cant  F  ratio  with  respect  to  the  main  effect,  sex.  This  indicates  that 
for  the  total  sample  the  females  scored  differently  from  the  males, 
the  latter  group  having  a  lower  score  on  the  criterion  measure. 

Recent  literature  has  indicated  that  males  from  disrupted  homes  tend  to 
become  overtly  feminine.  However,  present  findings  indicated  a  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  males  and  females  on  the  Fe  scale  for  the  three 
home  types  investigated.  Hypotheses  III  A  and  III  B  were  not 
supported . 
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VI.  STATISTICAL  FINDINGS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  GOOD  IMPRESSION  (Gi)  SCALE 
Hypothes i s  I 


A.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  S 
will  score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI 
scale  Gi  as  compared  to  adolescents  from 

i ntact  homes . 

B.  As  a  group,  adolescents  from  broken  homes  D 
will  score  significantly  lower  on  the  CPI 
scale  Gi  as  compared  to  adolescents  from 
intact  homes. 

Table  12  contains  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance. 
Inspection  of  this  table  indicates  a  significant  BC  interaction 
between  age  at  which  the  home  was  broken  and  sex.  This  interaction 
was  first  of  all  examined  by  means  of  a  graph  presented  in  Figure  2. 
Even  a  cursory  inspection  of  Figure  2  indicates  the  difference 
between  responses  of  C  varied  with  the  level  of  B,  where  the  responses 
were  considered  over  all  of  A.  A  test  of  simple  main  effect  for  C 
(sex)  at  level  b3  (age  3)  was  presented  in  Table  13-  The  data  in¬ 
dicated  that  at  level  b3  (12  years  and  up)  the  males  did  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  than  the  females  when  measured  over  all  levels  of  A. 
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TABLE  12 


THREE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON 
THE  GOOD  IMPRESSION  (Gi)  SCALE 


Source 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

A  (Home) 

-3" 

-3“ 

-3“ 

• 

o 

CXI 

100.722 

2 

A. 669 

.016* 

B  (Age) 

30.111 

15.555 

2 

.698 

N.S. 

C  (Sex) 

96.000 

96.000 

1 

A.AA9 

.0A2* 

AB 

56. AAA 

1A. 1 1 1 

A 

.65A 

N.S. 

AC 

16.333  ’ 

8.166 

2 

•  378 

N.S. 

BC 

17A.778 

87.389 

2 

A. 050 

.026* 

ABC 

150.222 

37.556 

A 

1.7A1 

N.S. 

ERROR 

776.667 

21 .57A 

36 

*P  <  .05 
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FIGURE  2 

INTERACTION  BETWEEN  SEX  AND  AGE  AT  TIME 
OF  BREAK  ON  THE  GOOD  IMPRESSION  SCALE 


TABLE  13 

TEST  OF  SIMPLE  MAIN  EFFECTS  FOR  SEX  (C)  AT  LEVEL 
b3  (AGE  3)  ON  THE  GOOD  IMPRESSION  SCALE 


Sou  rce 

SS 

MS 

df 

F 

P 

C  (level  b^) 

180.500 

180.500 

1 

8.366 

.01* 

Within  Cell 

776 . 666 

21.574 

36 

*P  <  -°5 
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A  further  analysis  of  data  was  made.  Since  the  F  ratio  for 
main  effect,  home  type,  was  significant,  the  Newman-Keuls  test  was 
carried  out  and  the  data  were  presented  in  Table  14.  The  intact 
home  group  scored  significantly  different  from  broken  home  S  group. 
This  provided  strong  support  for  the  acceptance  of  Hypothesis  I  A. 
It  was  also  evident  from  Table  14  that  no  significant  relationship 
existed  between  the  intact  home  and  broken  home  D.  Hypothesis  I  B 
was  therefore  not  supported.  From  the  graph,  Figure  2,  the  test 
for  simple  main  effect  at  b|  (age  1)  and  b£  (age  2)  were  tested, 
however  the  results  were  found  to  be  non-significant. 

TABLE  14 

COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  ORDERED  PAIRS  OF  MEANS 
ON  THE  GOOD  IMPRESSION  SCALE  SCORES 
(NEWMAN-KEULS  METHOD) 


Good 

Broken  Home  S 

Broken  Home  D 

Intact  Home 

1 mp  ress i on 

10.772 

12.833 

15.444 

10.772 

- 

2.111 

4.722* 

12.833 

- 

- 

2.666 

Steps  2  3 


q  .95  (r ,  51) 


2.84 


3.42 


(*P  <  •  05) 
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Hypothes is  II 

A.  The  younger  the  child  when  the  home  was  broken, 
the  lower  the  adjustment  score  on  the  Gi  scale. 

The  data  in  Table  13  failed  to  give  supporting  evidence  for 

accepting  Hypothesis  II. 


Hypothes is  111 

A.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  S  wi 1 1  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Gi ,  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  S  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

B.  As  a  group,  girls  from  broken  homes  D  wi 1 1  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  CPI  scale  Gi ,  than 
boys  from  broken  homes  D  when  compared  to  the 
intact  home  group. 

Table  1A,  page  69,  indicated  that  the  males  at  level  b^  (age 
12  years  and  up)  scored  significantly  higher  than  females  when  con¬ 
sidered  over  all  levels  of  A;  however,  this  was  not  related  to  type 
of  home.  Although  the  main  effect,  sex,  was  significant,  it  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  predicted  result.  The  statistical  evidence 
did  not  provide  any  support  for  the  acceptance  of  Hypotheses  III  A 
and  III  B. 


VI  I .  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

1.  Significant  differences  were  found  between  intact  home 

groups  and  broken  home  S  groups  on  the  scales  Sc,  So,  and  Gi . 

2.  Significant  differences  were  found  between  the  intact 

home  group  and  the  broken  home  D  group  on  scales  Sc  and  So. 

3.  Significant  interaction  effects  were  found  for  sex 

and  age  on  scales  Sc  and  Gi . 
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h.  Non-significant  differences  were  found  between  age  at 
which  home  break  occurred  and  sex  on  the  scales  Sc,  So,  Sy,  Sa,  Fe, 
and  G i  . 

5.  Significant  differences  were  found  between  the  sexes  for 
the  respective  homes  on  the  Fe  scale,  while  non-significant  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  on  the  scales  Sc,  So,  Sy,  Sa  and  Gi. 

Because  of  the  artificial  nature  of  the  assignment  of  intact 
home  students  to  the  three  age  groups,  a  spurious  AB  interaction  was 
s>  possible.  This  interaction  would  have  been  evident  for  a  significant 
difference  among  age  groups.  Since  neither  a  significant  AB  inter¬ 
action  occurred  nor  a  significant  age  group  main  effect  in  any  of  the 
dependent  variables,  we  can  be  confident  that  an  artificial  AB 
interaction  did  not  mask  a  significant  B  main  effect. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
identifying  and  measuring  certain  psychological  characteristics,  re¬ 
portedly  believed  to  be  fundamentally  related  to  various  forms  of  home 
disruption.  The  basic  underlying  assumption  entertained  was  that 
family  disruption  itself  had  a  pervasive  and  differential  impact  upon 
adolescent  social  and  personal  adjustment  (Bossard  and  Ball,  I960; 
Wattenberg,  1955).  To  this  end,  six  scales  of  the  CPI  were  used  which 
included  a  measure  of  a  wide  variety  of  psychological  dimensions. 

These  were  scales  of  Self-control,  Socialization,  Sociability,  Self¬ 
acceptance,  Femininity  and  Good  Impression. 

With  respect  to  the  major  hypothesis,  broken  home  groups  were 
generally  differentiated  on  four  of  the  personality  traits  examined. 

The  data  of  this  study  tended  to  support  the  theory  that  children  from 
homes  broken  by  divorce,  desertion  or  separation  are  less  well  adjusted 
on  scales  Self-control,  Socialization,  Femininity,  and  Good  Impression, 
than  children  from  intact  or  non-stressful 1  homes.  Except  for  the 
scales  Sc  and  So,  children  from  homes  broken  by  death  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  intact  home  children. 

The  adjustment  problems  in  an  undisrupted  home  are  assumed  to 
be  minimal.  In  comparison,  the  individuals  from  'con  fl  i  ct  fu  1'  homes  may 
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have  been  forced  toward  inadequate  and  ultimately  self-defeating  com¬ 
promise  in  their  search  for  psychological  identity  or  adjustment. 
Generally  it  is  believed  that  divorce  and  separation  are  perhaps 
symptomatic  of  the  individuals  who  have  failed  to  achieve  adequate 
adjustment  to  their  spouses.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  feelings 
of  guilt,  lower  self-esteem  and  failure  to  achieve  adequate  social 
and  interpersonal  relations  result  in  poor  personal  adjustment. 

Contrary  to  previous  findings,  Hypothesis  II  of  this  study 
suggested  that  poor  personal  adjustment  is  not  commensurate  with  age 
at  time  the  home  was  broken.  With  respect  to  the  six  scales  used,  no 
interaction  effect  appeared  with  respect  to  age  at  break  and  home 
type.  It  is  suggested  that  the  child  at  various  developmental  stages 
establishes  equilibrium  by  going  outside  the  nuclear  family  to  form 
trust  behavior  as  well  as  expectancies  and  thereby  fulfilling  some  of 
the  specific  needs  within  the  personality  dimension  of  an  adequately 
functioning  individual. 

A  widely  held  belief  about  the  effects  of  home  disruption  is 
that  the  male  child  will  be  affected  differently  from  the  female.  In 
this  respect,  one  of  the  more  important  scales  considered,  in  the 
present  investigation,  the  Socialization  scale,  which  attempted  to 
measure  pred i spos i t i ona 1  factors  in  delinquent  tendencies,  failed  to 
provide  support  to  the  above  mentioned  research  finding. 

Another  often  quoted  outcome  of  home  disruption  is  that  males 
become  overtly  feminine.  This  is  believed  to  arise  from  a  father- 
absent  home  situation  where  the  male  child  may  develop  the  role 
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orientations  of  the  mother  with  consequent  difficulty  in  achieving 
patterns  and  attitudes  of  masculinity.  No  support  was  found  for  this 
hypothes i s . 

This  finding  does  not,  however,  refute  those  findings  which 
suggested  that  the  fantasy  behavior  of  these  males  retained  many 
feminine  characteristics. 

Similarly,  the  scales  of  Se 1 f -acceptance ,  Self-control, 
Sociability  and  Good  Impression  failed  to  provide  evidence  to  support 
Hypothes i s  III. 

Limi tations 

The  results  of  this  study  must  be  considered  in  light  of 
several  compromises  made.  The  first  aspect  difficult  to  control  was 
socio-economic  status.  A  more  appropriate  measure  which  might  have 
been  used  was  Gough's  Home  Index  questionnaire;  however,  it  i s  no 
longer  admissible  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Edmonton.  An  accurate 
index  of  total  social  position  of  an  individual  is  difficult  to 
estimate  from  consideration  of  only  'type  of  occupation'.  Another 
limitation  may  have  been  due  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  adoles¬ 
cents  (54)  available  for  the  research.  Also,  the  sample  of  this  study 
was  restricted  to  separate  school  students.  Public  schools  may  have  a 
larger  number  of  students  from  divorced  homes.  A  third  consideration 
centres  around  the  need  for  an  estimate  of  the  present  home  climate 
and  the  type  of  relationship  the  child  has  with  the  remaining  parent. 
The  parent's  personality  as  a  variable  might  have  been  more  directly 
assessed  and  related  to  the  overall  findings  of  the  study. 
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II.  IMPLICATIONS 

Further  Educational  Research  and  Practice 

1.  This  study  could  be  replicated  with  younger  age  level 
groups  and  using  larger  samples.  Greater  dependency  relationships 
exist  in  the  early  elementary  grades.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
'trauma'  of  home  dissolution  may  have  more  of  an  immediate  impact  on 
the  child  in  school  and  with  respect  to  his  peer  group  relations. 

2.  Higher  socio-economic  levels  may  have  quite  a  different 
impact  on  personality  which  may  be  evident  in  the  respective  scales 
of  a  personality  inventory  such  as  the  CPI.  A  study  with  respect  to 
several  socio-economic  status  levels  could  be  carried  out. 

3.  Few  studies  have  been  done  with  respect  to  stepparent 
families.  Since  there  are  an  ever-increasing  number  of  such  families 
in  our  present  day  affluent  society,  the  levels  of  adjustment  of  these 
children  needs  to  be  studied. 

k.  The  findings  reaffirm  the  importance  of  considering  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  especially  if  a  child  is  from  a  broken  home. 

The  school  could  very  well  make  a  survey  of  the  incidence  of  broken 
homes  and  make  plans  to  facilitate  individual  needs. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  counsellors  make  use  of  the 
CPI  inventory  in  identifying  the  specific  personality  problems  broken 
home  children  might  have.  It  might  assist  teachers  in  understanding 
these  children,  especially  if  there  is  the  added  difficulty  that  these 
children  may  not  be  adjusting  satisfactorily  in  school. 
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6.  A  longitudinal  study  is  recommended  which  would  examine 
the  personality  development  of  such  students  throughout  the  school 
years  and  thus  detect  causal  relation. 

7.  A  similar  study  which  would  include  a  number  of  standard¬ 
ized  personality  tests  should  be  carried  out  with  a  larger  sample  of 
students.  This  would  tend  to  yield  more  information  about  the 
differences  in  personality  development  among  the  groups  of  students. 

8.  A  study  to  investigate  the  effects  of  broken  home 
children  upon  field  dependent  behavior  is  recommended. 

9.  This  study  suggests  the  need  to  understand  the  role  of 
identification  in  disorganized  families,  especially  with  respect  to 
its  differential  impact  on  male  and  female  adolescents. 

10.  A  similar  study  might  be  carried  out  whereby  the  quality 
of  relationship  with  the  remaining  parent  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Also  the  sex  of  the  remaining  parent  should  be  considered.  Such  in¬ 
formation  may  be  related  to  a  personality  configuration  of  the  child. 
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Edmonton,  Alberta 
September  3,  1968 


Dear  Teacher: 

Your  co-operation  is  requested  in  connection  with  a  research 
which  attempts  clarification  of  student's  thinking  and  feeling  about 
himself  and  others.  The  researcher  wishes  to  conduct  a  3  minute 
questionnaire  in  your  classroom  on  September  *tth.  Approximately  3 
weeks  from  now  a  few  students  from  this  room  will  be  selected  to 
answer  a  personality  inventory  (about  A5  minutes  in  length). 

This  study  has  the  approval  of  Mr.  H.A.  MacNeil,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology . 

May  I  extend  my  thanks  in  anticipation  of  your  co-operation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
"T.M.  Tomko" 


T.M.  Tomko 
Graduate  Student 

U.  OF  A. 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
Department  of  Educational 
Psychology 


September  27,  1 96 8 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
Edmonton,  Canada 


Dear  Parents: 

Your  (daughter,  son)  is  being  considered  as  a  candidate  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  research  study  conducted  for  a  Masters  thesis  through 
the  University  of  Alberta.  If  the  student  is  finally  selected,  the 
task  of  the  student  is  simply  to  answer  a  short  test  (30  minutes  in 
length)  on  how  he  feels  and  thinks  about  himself  and  others.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  feelings  and  problems  students  have  when  they  are 
becoming  men  and  women  are  very  important  to  them,  partly  because 
they  are  not  used  to  them  and  partly  because  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  them.  As  parents  and  teachers,  we  have  all  passed  through 
the  growing-up  period,  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  know  exactly  how 
young  people  view  things. 

If  parents  and  teachers  are  to  be  of  greater  help,  it  is  vital 
that  they  become  more  "in  tune"  with  the  adolescent  and  therefore  to 
be  able  to  help  the  student  in  becoming  more  effective  in  school. 
Student's  answers  will  be  coded.  No  reference  to  individual  names 
will  be  made.  The  study  is  concerned  with  numerical  values  of  a 
complete  random  sample  of  answers  and  not  individual  responses. 

All  information  given  in  the  questionnaire  will  be  held  in  the 
strictest  confidence  in  accordance  with  the  ethics  of  responsible 
research.  A  token  50q  will  be  provided  for  the  students  taking  part 
in  the  research. 

May  I  extend  my  thanks  in  anticipation  of  your  co-operation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

"P.W.  Koziey" 

P .W .  Koz i ey ,  Ph . D . , 

Department  of  Educational  Psychology 
Please  return  this  portion  immediately  in  enclosed  envelop 
Name  of  Student  ___ _ 


The  above  student  (check  one) 

_ May  take  part  in  the  study 

May  not  take  part  in  the  study. 


S  i  gned 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

Department  of  Educational  Edmonton,  Canada 

Psychology 


October  11,  1 968 


Dear  Parent: 


The  research  project  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter 
will  soon  be  under  way.  We  would  appreciate  having  your  (son  or 
daughter)  take  this  test  (a  true-false)  opinion  questionnaire)  which 
will  be  given  at  St.  Josephs  High  School. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  please  let  me  know  if 
you  approve.  I  think  the  time  taken  will  be  worth  while. 

Many  thanks  for  your  anticipated  co-operation. 


Yours  sincerely, 


P.W.  Koziey,  ph.D.  , 
Department  of  Educational 
Psychology 


PWK/fb 
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STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  I 


1 . 

NAME: 

SCHOOL: 

Last 

Fi  rst 

2. 

GRADE:  SEX:  (circle) 

Boy  Gi rl  AGE: 

Month 

Year 

3. 

Father's  Name 

Mother's  Name 

First  First 

4.  Father's  Occupation:  _ 

State  the  specific  work  he  does 


5.  Mother's  Occupation:  _ 

State  the  specific  work  she  does 


6.  Do  you  live  with  both  of  your  original  parents? 

(ci rcle)  Yes  No 

7.  If  you  do  NOT  live  with  BOTH  of  your  original  parents, 

please  answer  the  following: 

(a)  I  live  with  (check  one)  Mother  only  _ ;  Father 

only  _ ;  Neither  _ . 

(b)  Which  parent  is  no  longer  living  [check  one) 

Father  ;  Mother 


. 


STUDENT  QUEST  I  ONNAI  RE  !  I 


This  is  a  re-check  questionnaire.  Answers  to  all  questions 
a  re  des i red . 


ANSWERS  TO  ALL  QUESTIONS  ARE  REQUIRED 


Id.  No.  _ 

Teacher's  Name  _ 

Work  done  by  mother  _ 

Work  done  by  father  _ 

PLEASE  CHECK  ONE 


I  1 i ve  wi th 


Father  and  Mother  (my  original  parents) 
Father  only 
Mother  only 
Foster  Parents 
S  tepparen  ts 


I  live  with  Mother 
on  1 y  because 


Father 

Father 

Father 


d  i  ed 

left  home 
remarried 


(home  breakup,  separation 
etc . ) 


I  started  living  with 
Mother  only 


Before  I  began  school 

When  I  was  in  Grade  } -2~3-k~5  or  6 

When  I  was  in  Grade  7-8-9~10  or  Spec.  Voc. 
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30  NOT  MARK  BELOV/  THIS  LINE _ _ _ 

Do  Cs  Sy  Sp  Sa  Wb  Re  So _  Sc  To  Gi _  Crn  Ac  Ai  !e  Py  Fx  Fe 


AGE  SEX  DATE 
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